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“Why,isthe not very pretty?” replied Mrs, 
Brantley. 

“Not in my eye,” answered Miss Frampton, 
“wait but two years, till my sweet Augusta is 
old enough, and tall enough to come out, and 
you will hare no occasion to inrite beauties, for 
the purpose of drawing company to your house 
—tor, of course, I cannot but understand the 
motive; and pray how can the father of this 
girt, enable her to make a proper appearance? 
When she has got through the two dresses that 
we had so much difficulty in persuading her to 
venture upon, is she to return to her black mar- 
cefline? You certainly do not intend to wrong 
your own child by going to the expense of dress¬ 
ing out this parson's daughter yourself. And 
after all, these green young girls do not draw 
company half so well as ladies a few years older 
-decided women of tone, who are familiar with 
the whole routine of society, and have the verit¬ 
able air distingue. One of that description 
would do more for your soirees, next winter, 
than twenty of these village beauties.” 

Next day our heroines new bonnet came 
home, accompanied by a bill of twelve dollars. 
She had supposed that the price would not ex- 
ceed seven' or eight. She had not the money, 
and her embarrassment was increased by Miss 
Frampton’s examining the bill, and reminding 
her that there was a receipt to it. Laura’s con- 
fusiou was so palpable, tnat Mrs. Brantley felt 
some compassion for her, and said to the m Oi¬ 
ler's girl. “The young lady will call at Miss 
Plpmoanrs, and pay for her hat” And the girl 
departed, first asking to have the bill returned 
to war, as it wait* receipted. 

nd her companions were 
cut next moming,they passed the milliner's, and 
Laura instinctively turned away her head. 
“You can now call at Miss Pipincord’s and pay 
her bill,” said Miss Frampton. “It is here that 
the lives—don’t you see her name on the door?” 
# U 1 have not the money about me,” said Laura, 
in a faultering voice— 41 1 have left my purse at 
home.” This was the first attempt at a subter- 
% st, and conscience-struck. Bhe could not say 
stuffier word during the walk. 

On the last day of the week, her dresses were 
•ent home, with a bill of ten dollars and a half 
fir making the two, including what are called 
the trimmings, all of which were charged 'at 
sbont four tunes their real cost. Laura was 
more confounded than ever. Neither Mrs. 
Brantley nor Augusta happened to be present, 
hat Miss Frampton was, and understood it all. 
—“Can’t you tell the girl you will call and set¬ 
tle Miss Ebxpleat’s bill,” said she. “Don’t look 
m confused,” adding in a somewhat lower 
voice. “She will suspect you have no money to 
pay with—really your behaviour is in very bad 
taste.” 

Laura’s lip quivered, and her cheek grew 
pie. Miss Frampton could scarcely nelp 
hughing, to see her so new in the world, and at 
hst deigned to relieve her by telling Miss Box- 
fdeat’s girl that Miss Lovel would call and set¬ 
tle the bilL 

The girl was scarcely out of the room, when 
poor Laura, unable to restrain herself another 
Boment, hid her face against one of the cush¬ 


ions of the ottoman, and buret into tears. The 
flinty heart of Miss Frampton underwent a mo¬ 
mentary softening. She looked awhile in si¬ 
lence at Laura, and then said to her,“Why, 
you seem to take this very much to heart.” 

“No wonder,” replied Laura, sobbing,—“1 
have expended all my money; all that my fath¬ 
er gave at departing from home. At feast, I 
have only the merest trifle left: and how am 1 
to pay either the milliner’s bill or the mantua- 
maker’s?” 

Miss Frampton deliberated for a few mo¬ 
ments, walked to the window, and stood there 
awhile— then approached the still weeping Lau¬ 
ra, and said to her, “What would you say, if a 
friend was to come forward to relieve you from 
this embarrassment ?” 

“I have no friend,” replied Laura in a half- 
choked voice— “at least none here. Oh ! how I 

wish that I had never left home!” 

Miss Frampton paused again, and finally of¬ 
fered Laura the loan of twenty-five dollars, till 

she could get money from her father. “1 know 
not bow to ask my father so soon for any more 

money. I am convinced he gave me all he could 

possibly spare. I have done very wrong in al¬ 
lowing myself to incur expenses which 1 am un¬ 
able to meet. I can never forgive myself. Oh ! 
how miserable lam!” And she again covered 
her face and cried bitterly. 

Miss Frampton hesitated —but she had heard 
Mr. Brantley speak of Mr. Lovel as a man of 
the strictest integrity, and she was certain 'that 
he would strain every nerve, and redouble the 
economy of his family expenditure, rather than 
to allow his daughter to remain long under pe¬ 
cuniary obligations to a stranger. She felt that 
she ran no risk in taking from her pocket-book 
notes to the amount of twenty-five dollars, and 
putting them into the hands of Laura, who had 
thought at one time of applying to Mr. Brantley 
for the loan of a sufficient sum to help her out of 
her present difficulties, but was deterred by a 
feeling of invincible repugnance to taxing any 
further the kindness of her host, conceiving her¬ 
self already under sufficient obligations to him 
as his guest, and partaker of his hospitality. 
However, had she known more of the world and 
bad a greater insight into the varieties of the 
human character, she would have infinitely pre¬ 
ferred throwing herself on the generosityof Mr, 
Brantley, to becoming the debtor of Miss Framp¬ 
ton. As it was, she gratefully accepted the 
proffered kindness of that lady, feeling it a 
respite. Drying her. tears, she immediately 
equipped herself for walking, hastened both to 
the milliner and mantua-maker, and paying their 
bills she returned home with a lightened heart. 

Laura Lovel already began to find her visit 
to the Brantley family less agreeable than she 
had anticipated. They had nothing in common 
with herself; their conversation was neither 
edifying nor entertaining. They had few books, 
except the annuals; and though she passed the 
Circulating Libraries with longing eyes, she did 
not consider that she was sufficiently in funds 
to avail herself of their contents. No opportu¬ 
nities were afforded her of seeing any of the 
lions of the city, and of those that casually fell in 
her way, she found her companions generally 
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more ignorant than herself. They did not con¬ 
ceive mat a stranger could be amused or inter¬ 
ested with things that, having always been with¬ 
in their own reach, bad failed to awaken in 
them the slightest curiosity. Mr. Brantley was 
infinitely the best of the family; but he was im¬ 
mersed in business all day, and in the newspa¬ 
pers all the evening. Mrs. Brantley was no¬ 
thing, and Augusta's petulance and heariless- 
ness, and Miss Frampton’s impertinence, (which 
somewhat increased after she lent the money to 
Laura,) were equally annoying. The visiters 
of the family were nearly of the same stamp as 
themselves. 

Laura, however, had looked forward with 
much anticipated pleasure to the long-talked of 
visit to the sea-shore, and in the mean time her 
chief enjoyment was derived from the afternoon 
rides that were occasionally taken in Mr. Brant¬ 
ley's carriage, and which gave our heroine an 
opportunity of seeing something of the beautiful 
environs of Boston. 

Miss Frampton's fits of kindness were always 
very transient, and Laura's deep mortification 
at having been necessitated to accept a favour 
from such a woman, was rendered still more 
poignant by unavoidably overhearing (as she 
was dressing at a toilet-table that stood between 
two open windows,) the following dialogue; the 
speakers being two of Mrs. Brantley's servant 
girls that were ironing in the kitchen porch, and 
who in talking to each other of the young ladies, 
always d rapped the title of Miss: 

“Matilda, said one of them, “don't you hear 
Laura’s bell! Didn't she tell you arter din- 
ner, that she would ring for you arter a while, to 
come up stairs and bool the hack of her dress ?" 

“Yes’."replied Matilda—“I hear it as plain as 

f oci do, Eliza; but I guess I shan't go till itsuits me. 

'm quite beat out with running up stairs from 
morning till night to wait on that there Philadel- 
phy women, as she takes such high airs. Who 
but she indeed ! Any how, I'm not a going to 
hurry. I shall just act as if I did'nt hear no 
bell at all—for as to this here Laura, 1 guess 
she an’t much. Augusta told me this morning, 
when she get me to fix her hair, that Miss Framp- 
ton told her that Laura axed and begged her 
amost on her bare knees, to lend her some mo¬ 
ney to pay for her frocks and bonnet." 

“Why, how couldshc act so!" exclaimed Eli¬ 
za. 

“Because," resumed Matilda, “her people 
sent her here without a copper in her pocket. 
So I guess they’re a pietty shabby set, after 
all." 

“I was judging as much," said Eliza, “by her 
not taking no airs, and always acting so polite to 
eveir body." 

“Well now," observed Matilda, “Mr. Scour- 
brass, tbe gentleman as lives with old Madam 
Montgomery, at the big house, in Bowdin Square, 
and helps to do her work, always stands out that 
very great people of the rale sort, act much bet¬ 
ter ahd an't so apt to take airs as them that are up¬ 
starts." 

“Doctors differ," sagely remarked Elm, 
“However, as you say, I don’t believe this here 
Laura if much; and I'm thinking bow she'll get 
along at Nahant. Miss Lathenoap, the lady as 


washes her clothes, told me, among other thins, 
that Laura's pocked hankerchers are all quite 
plain—not a worked or laced one among then. 
Now our Augusta would scorn to carry a plain 
handkercher, and so would her mother." 

“I've taken notice of Laura's bandkercben 
myself." said Matilda, “and I don't see why we 
young ladies as lives out, and does people's work 


to oblige them, should be expected to run at tbe 
beck and call of any strangers they may chooie 
to take into the house; let alone when they're 
not no great things." 

Laura retreated from the open window, that 
she might hear no more of a conversation so pain- 
fill to ber. She would at once have written to 


r rampton, but she bad found by a letter receiv¬ 
ed the day before, that he had gone on some 
business to the interiorof Maine, and would not 
be home in less than afortnight. 

Next day was the one finally appointed tor 
their removal to Nahant, and our heroin® felt 
her spirits revive at the idea of beholding for the 
first time in her life,“the sea, the sea,the open 
sea.” They went in Mr. Brantley’* carriage, 
and Laura understood that she might ride in her 
black silk dress, and her straw bonnet 

They crossed at the Winnisimmet Ferry.rode 
through Chelsea, and noon arrived at the flour¬ 
ishing town of Lynn, where every man wan ma¬ 
king shoes, and every wc; 

The last sunbeams were glowing in the welt, • 
when they came to tbe beautiful LAmgB IJ,, ' ,, ‘ ,r,,fc 
that connects the rocks of Lynn with those of 
Nahant, the sand being 
that the shadow of every object is ® 

it downwards. The tide was so high that they 
drove along the verge of the surf, the hones' 
feet splashing through the water, and tTamp* 

ling on the shells and sea-wawi left by the re. 

Imng waves. Cattle, as they went home, werc 
cooling themselves by wading breast high 
breakers; and the little sand-birds were sport¬ 
ing on the crests of the billows, sometimes fly- 


of the foam. Beyond tbe everlasting breakers 
rolled the unbounded ocean, the haze of even¬ 
ing coming fast upon it, and the fall J® 000 .?* 
ing broad and red through tbe misty veil of the 
eastern horizon. 

Laura Lovel felt as if she could have view¬ 
ed this scene forever, and, at times, she wjw 
not refrain from audibly expressing her deligM* 
The other ladies were deeply engaged in uste®! 
ing to Miss Frampton’s account of a ball anfl 
supper given by her intimate friend, that lovely 
woman, Mrs. Ben Derrydown, the evening on- 
fore M.r. Ben Derrydown’s last failure, **» 
which ball and supper exceeded in •pi ei ) d 2Jf 
any thing she had ever witnessed, exoept 
wedding party of her sweet love, Mrs. W** 
Rearsby, whose furniture was seized 
sheriff a few months after, and the birth-mgw 
concert of the coming out of her darling wj* 
pet, Kate Bolderhurst, who ran awayi** 1 
morning with her music master. 

Our party now arrived at the Nahant 
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which as AiIl of visitors, with low cf whom oas islasds that are scattered ora* Boston bar- 
the Brantleys were acquainted. After tea, \ s i far apart glowed the fires of two light- 
when the company adjourned to the lower draw- houses, like immense stars beaming on the verge 
ing-rooms, the extraordinary beauty of Laura of the horizon, one of them a revolving light, ai- 
Lorel drew the majority of the gentlemen to temately shining out, and disappearing. As a 
that side of the apartment on which the Brant- coot to the still repose that reignea around, 
ley family were seated. Many introductions wm the billiard-room, (resembling a little Gre- 
took place, and Mrs. Brantley tell in paradise clan temple,) on a promontory that overlooked 
stsesiog that her party had attracted the great- the »ea—the lamp that shone through its wiri¬ 
est number of beaux. Miss Frampton general- dows, mingling with the moon-beams, and the 
lymade a point of answering every thing that rolling sound or the billiard-balls, uniting with 
was addressed to Laura, and Augusta glided and the murmurs of the eternal waters, 
flitted, and chattered much impertinent non- Mrs. Maitland listened with corresponding in- 
sense to the gentlemen on the outskirts of the terest to the animated and original comments of 
group, that were waiting for an opportunity of her new friend, whose young ana enthusiastic ima- 
stying something to Miss Lovel. agintion bad never been more vividly excited; and 

Our heroine was much conftued at finding she drew her out, till Laura suddenly stopped, 
herself an object of much general attention, ana blushing with fear that she bad been saying too 
was also overwhelmed by the officious volubility much. Before they returned to tbe drawing- 
of Miss Frampton, though none of it was address- room, Aubray was decidedly and deeply in love, 
ed to her. Mrs. Maitland, a lady as unlike When Laura retired to her apartment, she left 
Mrs. Brantley as possible, was seated on the the window open, that she might from her pil- 
otfeer side of Laura Lovel, and was at once pre- low look out upon the moon fight-sea, and he 
possessed in her favour, not only from the beau- fanned by the cool night breeze that gently rip- 
If of her features, but from the intelligence of pled its waters; and when she was at last lulled 
her countenance'. Desirous of being better ac- to repose by tbe monotonous dashing of the surf 
(painted, and seeing that Laura’s present do* against the rocks beneath her casement, she had 
ation was any thing but pleasant to her, Mrs. a dream of the peninsula of Nahant; not as it is, 
Maitland proposed mat they should take a turn covered with new and tasteful buildings, and a 
in the veranda that runs round the second story favourite resort of the fashion and opulence 
ot the hotel. To this suggestion Laura gladly of Boston, but as it must have looked two ceq- 

sweated-.for she felt at once that Mrs.Mait- turies ago, when the seals mad© their homes 

land was just tbe sort of woman she would like among its caverned rocks, and when the only hu¬ 
ts know. There was a refinement and dignity man habitations were the rude hut* of the Indian 
in her appearance and manner that showed her fishers^ and the only boats, their canoes of bark 
to be “every inch a ladybut that dignity was and skins. 

tempered with a frankness and courtesy that When she awoke from her dream she saw tbe 
put every one round her immediately at their morning-star sparkling high in the east, and 
ease. Though now in the autumn of life, her casting on the aark surface of the sea a line of 
figure was still good—her features still hand- light which seemed to mimic "that of the moon, 
tome, but they derived their charm from the long since gone down beyond the opposite bori- 
lentible mod benevolent expression of her fine zoo. Laura rose at tbe earliest glimpse of dawn 
k tfwi countenance. Her attire was admirably to watch the approaches of the coming day. A 
united to her face and person; but sbe was not hazy vapour had spread itself over the water, 
orer-drest, and she was evidently one of those and through its gauze veil she first beheld tbe 
fortunate women who without bestowipg much red rim of the rising sun seeming to emerge 
time and attention upon it, are au fait to all from its ocean bed. As tbe sun ascended, the 
that constitutes a correct and tasteful costume, mist slowly rolled away, and “ the light of morn- 
II ni Maitland took Laura's arm within hers, ing smiled upon the wave,” and tinted the white 
and telling Mrs. Brantley that sbe was going to sails of a little fleet of outward-bound fishing- 
: carry off Miss Lovel for half an hour, sbe made boats. 

siign to a fine looking young mao on tbe other At the breakfast table the majority of the 
tide of the room, and introduced him as her son, company consisted of ladies only: most of the 
Mr. Aubray Maitland. He conducted the two gentlemen (including Aubray Maitland,) having 
ladies up stairs to the veranda, and in a few gone in the early steamboat to attend to their 
moments our heroine felt as if she bad been ac- business In tbe city. After breakfast, Laura 
qn&mted with the Maitl&nds for years. No proposed a walk, and Augusta and Miss Framp- 
Jonger kept down and oppressed by the night- ton not knowing what else to do with themselves, 
mare influence of fools, ner spirits expanded, consented to occompany her. A certain Miss 
and breathed once more. She expressed with- Blansdon. (who being an heiress, and of a patri¬ 
ot! hesitation, her delight at the scene that pre- cian family, conceived herself privileged to do 
Mated itself before her—for she felt that she was as she pleased, and therefore made it her pleas- 
tnderstood. ure to be a hoyden and a slattern,) volunteered 

The moon now “high in heaven,” threw a so- to pioneer them, boasting of her intimate knowl- 
farm light on the trembling expanse of the ocean, edge of every nook and corner of tbe neighbour- 
tad glittteredon the spray that foamed and raur- hood. Our heroine, by particular desire of Au- 
muredfor ever round the rocks that environed gusta and Miss Frampton, bad arrayed herself 
the little peninsula, their deep recesses slumber- that morning in her new French muslin, with 
tog in shade, while their crags and points cam© what they called its proper accompaniments, 
out in silver brightness. Around lay the numer- Miss Blunsdon condu c ted the party to that 
18 * 
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singular cleft in the rocks, known by the name her when she did her shopping, and though at a 
of toe Swallow’s Care, in consequence of its friend, I could not forbear entreating her to get 
having been formerly the resort of tfatwe birds, things that were suitable to her circumstances 
whose nests covered its walls. Miss Frampton and to her station in life, she turned a deaf ear 
stopped as soon as they came in sight of it, de- to every thing I said, (which was certainly in 
daring that it was in bad taste tor ladies to very baa taste) and she would buy nothing tat 
scramble about such rugged places, and Angus- the most expensive and useless frippery. I stra¬ 
ta agreeing that a fancy for wet slippery rocks po»e she expects to catch the beaux by it 
was certainly very peculiar. 80 the two friends But when they find out who she is, I rather think 
sat down on the most level spot they could find, they will only nibble at the bait—Heavens! 
while Miss Blunsdon insisted on Laura’s follow- what a wife she will make ? And then such a 


ing her to the utmost extent of the cave, and our want of self-respect, and even of common in- 
heroine’s desire to explore this wild and pictur- tegrity. Of course you will not mention it—for 
esque recess, made her forgetful of the probable I would on no consideration that it should go 
consequences to her dress. # any further—but between ourselves, I was ac- 

Miss Blunsdon and Laura descended into the tually obliged to lend her money to pay her 
cleft, which as they proceeded, became so nar- bills. 

row as almost to close above their heads ; its lofty Mrs. Maitland, thoroughly disgusted with her 

and irregular walls seeming to lose themselves companion, and disbelieving the whole of her 
in the blue sky. The passage at the bottom was gratuitous communication, rose from the soft 
in some places scarcely wide enough to allow and departed without vouchsafing a reply, 
them to squeeze through it. The tide was low, At dinner, Laura Lovel appeared in her Mir 
yet still the stepping stones, loosely imbedded in silk, and really looked beautifully. Miss Fraop* 
the sand and sea-weed, were nearly covered ton observing our heroine attracted the at ten- 
with water. But Laura followed her guide to tion of several gentlemen who had just armed 
the utmost extent of the passage, till they look- from the city, took an opportunity while die 
ed again upon the sea. was receiving a plate of chowder from one if 

When they rejoined their companions—“phj! the waiters to spill part of it on Laura’s dress- 
look at your new French muslin,” exclaimed “I beg your pardon, Mia* Lovel,” said she, 
Augusta to Laura. “It is draggled half way “when! took the soup 1 did not perceive that 
your knees, and the salt water has alrea- yon and your new silk were beside me.” 
dy taken the colour out of it—and your peler- Laura began to wipe her dress with her jpock- 
is split down the back — and your shoes are et handkerchief. “Now don’t 

half off your feet, and your stockings are all certed.” pursued Miss Frampton, in a loud whit . 

over wet and sand. How very peculiar you per. “It is in very bad taste to appear annoy. 

look!” ed when an accident happens to your dress. 

Laura was now extremely sorry to find her People in society always pass off such things, as 
dress so much injured,and Miss Frampton com- of no consequence whatever. I have apologised 
forted her by the assurance that it would never for spilling the soup, and what more can 1 
again be it to be seen. They returned to the do ?” 

hotel, where they found Mrs. Maitland reading Poor Laura was not in society, and she knew 
on one of the sofas in the upper hall, Laura that to her the accident wm of consequence 
hastily running up stairs, but Augusta called However, she rallied, and tried to appear as if 

out—“Mrs. Maitland, do look at Miss Lovel — she thought no more of the mischance that had 
did you ever see such a figure? She has de- spoiled Die handsomest and most expensive 

molished her new dress, scrambling through the dress she had ever possessed. After dinner she 
Swallow’s Cave with Miss Blunsdon.” And tried to remove the immense grease-spot by ev- 
she ran into the Ladies’ drawing-room to repeat ery application within her reach, but had no 

the story at full length, while Laura retired to success. 

her own room to try some means of remedying When she returned to the draw ing-wm, she 
her disasters, and to regret that she had not was invited to join a party that was going tow- 
been permitted to bring with her to Nahant sit the Spouting Horn, as it is generally dewim- 
some of her gingham morning dresses. The nated. She had heard this remarkable potf 
French muslin, liowever, was incurable; its much talked of since her arrival atNahantand 
blue, though very beautiful, being of that pecu- she certainly felt a great desire to see it Mrs. 
liar cast which always fades into a dull white Maitland had letters to write, and Mrs. Brant- 
when wet with water. # # ley and Miss Frampton were engaged totter 

Miss Frampton remained a while in the hall ; siesta; but Angusta was eager for the want as 
and taking her seat beside Mrs. Maitland, said she found that several gentlemen were goto*, 
to her in a low confidential voice— “Have you among them Aubray Maitland, who badfiost ar- 
not observed, Mrs. Maitland, that when people, rived in the afternoon boat His eyes sparkled 
whe are nobody, attempt to dress, they always at the sight of our heroine, and offering terras 
overdo it? Only think of a country clergy- arm,they proceeded with the rest of die party 
man’s daughter coming to breakfast m so ex- to the Spouting Horn. This is a deep caw 
pensive a French rausfin, and then going out in at the botton of a steep ledge of rocks, and the 
it to clamber about the rooks, and paddle among waves as they rush successively into it with the 
the wet sea-weed. Now you will see what a tide, are immediately thrown out again by tne 
show sbo will make at dinner in a dress, the cost action of a current of air which comes throovn 
of which would keep her whole family in com- a small opening in the back of the recess, tne 
Portable calico gowns for two yean, 1 was with spray falling round like that of a cascade or 
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fim&in. The tide and wind were both high, 
and Laura was told that the Spouting Horn 
would be seen to great advantage. 

Aubrey Maitland conducted^ her carefiilly 
down the least rugged declivity of the rock, and 
gave her his hand to assist her in springing from 
point to point They at length descended to the 
bottom of the crag. Laura was bending for¬ 
ward with eager curiosity, and looking stead¬ 
fastly into the wave-worn cavern, much inter¬ 
ested in the explosions of foaming water, which 
were sometimes greater and sometimes less. 
Suddenly a gust otwind twisted her light dress- 
bonnet completely round, and broke the sewing 
of one of the strings, and the bonnet was direct¬ 
ly whirled before her into the cavity of the rock, 
and the next moment thrown back again amidst 
a shower of sea-froth. Laura cried out invol¬ 
untarily, and Aubray sprung forward, and 
snatched itout of the water. 

“I fear,” said he, “Miss Lovel, your bonnet 
is irreparably injured. “It is, indeed,” replied 
Laura; and remembering MissFramgton’s lec¬ 
tors, she tried to say that the destruction of her 
bonnet was of no consequence .'but unaccustom¬ 
ed to falsehood, the words died away on her 
lips. 

The ladies now gathered round our heroine, 
who held in her hand the dripping wreck of the 
once elegant bonnet; and they gave it as their 
unanimous opinion, that nothing could possibly 
Inn ill lo restore it to any form that would 
make it wearable liaura then tied her scarf 
orerber head, and Aubray Maitland thought she 
in m ever. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Brantley arrived 
from town in his chaise, bringing from the post- 
office a letter from her little sister, or rather two 
letters written on the same sheet. They ran 
tens:.- 

Rosebrook. August 9th, 18—. 

“Dearest Sister— We nope you are having 

a great deal of pleasure in Boston. How many 
navels you'must be reading—1 wish I was grown 
op as you are—I am eight years old, and I have 
never yet read a novel. We miss you all the 
daw. " There is still & chair placed for you at 
to tableland Rosa and I take tarns in sitting 
next to it. But we can no longer bear your 
{feasant talk with our dear father. You know 
Rosa and 1 always listened so attentively that 
we frequently forgot to eat our dinners. I see 
advertised a. large new book of Fairy Tales. 
How much you will have to tell us when you 
come home. Since you were so kind as to prom¬ 
ise to bring me a book, I think, upon second 
thought, I would rather have the Tales of the 
Castle than Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 

“Dear mother has now to make all the pies 
and puddings herself. We miss you every way. 
The Children's Friend must be a charming book 
-so must the Friend of Youth. 

Yesterday we bad a pair of fowls killed for 
dinner. Of course, they were not Rosa's chick¬ 
ens, nor mine—they were only BiUy and Bob¬ 
by. But stiU Rosa and I cried very much, as 
they were fowls that we were acquainted with. 
Bear father reasoned with us about it for a loo 
time; hut still, though toe fowls were made in) 
a pie, we could eat nothing but the emit. 1 


think I should like very much to read the Rob- 
ins, and also Keeper’s Travels in search of his 
Master, 

“I hope, dear Laura, you will be able to re¬ 
member every thing you have seen and beard in 
Boston, that you may have the more to tell us 
when you come home. 1 think, after all, there 
is no book I would prefer to the Arabian Nights 
—no doubt the Tales of the Genii are also excel¬ 
lent. Dear Laura, how I long to see you again. 
Paul and Virginia must be very delightful. 
Yours affectionately, 

“Ella Lovel.*’ 
“Dear sister Laurat— 1 cried for a long 
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canary-1_ 

asked you to get for me. as I think it best to 
be satisfied by hearing tne birds sing on the 
trees, in the garden, and in the woods. Lost 
night I heard a screech owl—I would rather 
have a young fig-tree in a tub—or else a great 
quantity of new flower-seeds. If you do not get 
either the fig-tree or the flower-seeds, I should 
like a blue cat, such as I have read of—you 
know those cats are not sky-blue, but < ml y a 
bluish gray. If a blue cat is not to be find, I 
should be glad of a (fair of white English rab¬ 
bits i and yet, I think I would quite as willingly 
have a pair of doves. I never saw a real dim 
—but if doves are scarce, or cost too much, I 
shall be satisfied with a pair of fimtailed pigeons, 
if they are quite white, their tails fan very muck 
If you had a great deal of money to spare, I 
should like a kid or a fawn t but I know that it 
is impossible; so I will not think of it Perhaps, 
when I grow up, I may be a president’s wife—if 
so, I will buy an elephant 

Your affectionate sister. 

“Ro«a Lovel.” 

“I send kisses to all the people in Boston that 
love you.” 

How gladly would Laura, had it bean in bar 
power, nave made every purchase iiuhiImhiimI ni 
the letters of the two innocent girls. And lux 
heart swelled and her eyes overflowed when 
she thought how happy she might have made 
them at a small part of the expense she had 
been persuaded to lavish on the finery that had 
given her so little pleasure, and that was now 
nearly all spoiled. 

Next day was Sunday; and they went to 
church and heard Mr. Taylor, the celebrated 
mariner clergyman, with whose deep pathos 
and simple good sense, Laura was much inter¬ 
ested. while she was at the same time amused 
with his originality and quaintness. 

On returning to the hotel, they found that the 
morning boat had arrived { and on looking up at 
the veranda, the first object Laura saw there 
was Fyam Dodge, standing stiffly, with his hands 
bn the railing. 

“Mias Lovel,” said Augusta, “there’s your 
friend,the schoolmaster. ’ 

“Mercy upon us,” screamed Miss Frampton, 
“has that horrid fellow come after you ? Real¬ 
ly, Miss Lovel, it was in very bad taste to invite 
him to Nahant.” 

“1 did not invite him,” replied Laura, colour- 
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vi M 1 know not bow he discovered that 1 was 
hdro." 

“The only way then.” said Miss Frampton, 
“is to cut him dead, and then perhaps he’ll clear 


“Pho,” said Augusta, “do you suppose he can 
understand cutting-why he won’t know wheth¬ 
er he is cut or not / 1 

“May l ask who this person is?" said Aubray 
Maitland, in a low voice, to Laura. “Is there 
any stain or any suspicion attached to him?" 

“Oh l no, indeed, replied Laura, earnestly. 
And, in a few words, as they ascended the stairs, 
she gave him an outline of the schoolmaster and 
his character. 


“Then do not cut him at all," said Aubray. 
“Let me take the liberty of suggesting to you 
how to receive him." They had now come out 
into the veranda, and Maitland immediately led 
Laura up to Pyam Dodge, who bowed pro¬ 
foundly on being introduced to him, and then 
turned to our heroine, asked permission to shake 
hands with her, hoped his company would be 
found agreeable, and signified that he had been 
unable to learn where she was from Mr. Brant¬ 


ley's servants; but that the evening before a 
gentleman from Boston, had told him that Mr. 
Brantley and all his family were at Nabant. 
Therefore, he had come thither to-day, pur- 
posely to see her, and to inform her that the 
summer vacation having commenced, be was 
going to pay a visit to his friends in Roeebrook, 
and would be very thankful if she would honour 
lliiiiiii with a letter or message to her family* 
ill! this was said with much bowing, and pros¬ 
ing and apologizing. When it was finished, 
Maitland invited Pyam Dodge to take a turn 
fliii veranda, with Miss Lovel and hira- 
aeif,andthA poor schoolmaster expressed the 
most profound gratitude. When they were go¬ 
ing to dinner, Aubray introduced him to Mrs. 
Maitland, placed him next to himself at the ta¬ 
ble, and engaged, him in a conversation on the 
Greek classics, in which Pyam Dodge, finding 
himself precisely in his element, forgot his hu¬ 
mility, and being less embarrassed, was there¬ 
fore less awkward and absurd than usual. 


Laura Lovel had thought Aubray Maitland 

the handsomest and most elegant young man 
she had overseen. She now thought him the 
most amiable. In the afternoon there was a mir¬ 
age, in which the far off rocks in the vicinity of 
Marblehead, appeared almost in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nabant, coming out in full re¬ 
lief? their forms and colours well-defined, and 
their height and breadth seemingly much in¬ 
creased. While all the company were assem¬ 
bled to look at this singular optical phenome¬ 
non, (Aubray Maitland being earnestly engaged 
in explaining it to our heroine,) Miss 1 
whispered to Laura that she wished particular¬ 
ly to speak with her, and accordingly drew her 
away to another part of the veranda. 

Laura turned pale, for she had a presentiment 
of what was coming. Miss Frampton then told 
her, that presuming she heard from home, 
concluded that it would, of course, be c ve- 
nieot to return the trifle she had lent her; ad¬ 
ding that she wished to give a small m 


to a lady that was going to town the next nam¬ 
ing. 

Poor Laura knew not what to say. She chan¬ 
ged colour,trembled with nervous agitation,and 
at last faultered out, that in consequence U 
knowing her father was from home, she bad not 
yet written to him on the subject, but that the 
would do so immediately, and hoped that Min 
Frampton would not find it very inconvenient to 
wait a few days. 

“Why really I dont know how 1 can,” replied 
Miss Frampton, “I want a shawl exactly lib 
Mrs. Horton’s. She tells me they are only to 
be had at one store in Boston, and that when she 
got her’s the other day, there was only two left 
They are really 9uite a new style, strange as it* 
to see any thing in Boston, that is not quite old 
fashioned in Philadelphia. The money I lent 
you is precisely the sum for this purpose. Of 
course I am m no want of a shawl—thank 
heaven, I have more than I know what to do 
with—but, as I told you, these are quite a nwr 
style—" 

“Oh! bow gladly would I pay you If 1 could!” 
exclaimed Laura, covering her face with her 
hands. “What would I give at this moment f« 

twenty-five dollars!"— 

“I nope I am not inconvenient," said the 
voiceofJPyam Dodge, clone at Laura’s back; 
“but 1 have been looking for Laurm Lovel,that 
I may take my leave, and return to town in ths 
next boat" 

Miss Frampton tossed her head and walked 
away to tell Mrs. Horton confidentially, that Min 
Lovel had borrowed twenty-five dollars of her 
to buy finery, but not to nuclei that she had jut 
been asking her for payment. 

“If I may venture to use such freedom," por- 
sued Pyam Dodge: “I think Miss Laura Lovel, 
I overheard you just now grieving that you 
could not pay some money. Now, my good 
child, (if you will forgive me for calling yon io) 
why should you be at any loss for money, whes 
I have iust received my quarter's salary, and 
when I nave more about me than I know what 
to do with. I heard you mention twenty-five 
dollars—here it is. (taking some notes out of an 
enormous pocket-book,) and if you want any 
more, as I hope you do—** 

“Oh! no, indeed—no," interrupted Laura. M I 
cannot take it—1 would not on any considera¬ 
tion." 

“I know too well,” continued Pyam Dodge, 
“I am not worthy to offer it, and 1 hope I am not 
making myself disagreeable. But if Miss Lau¬ 
ra Lovel, you would only have the goodness to 
acceptit,you may be sure I will never ask yoo far 
it as bog as I live. I would even take a book 
oath not io do so." 

Laura steadily refused the proffered bad¬ 
ness of the poor schoolmaster, and begged Py¬ 
am Dodge to mention the subject toner no 
more. She told him that she now wished «• 
go home, and that she would write by him to 
her family, begging that her father wouki come 
for her (as henaa promised at parting,) and 
take her back to Rosebrook, as soon as n« 
could. She quitted Pyam Dodge, she was evi¬ 
dently much mortified, and retired to write off 
letter, which she gave to him as soon as it was 
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finished, finding him ih the ball, taking a cere- 
monioas leave of the Maitlands. He departed, 
and Laura’s spirits were gradually retired du¬ 
ring the evening, by the gratifying attentions 
and agreeable conversation of Mrs. Maitland 
sod ber son. 

When our heroine retired for the night, she 
{band on ber table a letter, in a singularly un¬ 
couth hand, if band it could be called, where 
every word was differently written, ltencloaed 
two ten dollar notes and a five, and was con¬ 
ceived in the following words— 

“This is to inform Miss Laura, eldest daugh¬ 
ter to the reverend Edward Lovel, of note¬ 
book. Massachusetts, that an unknown friend 
of hers whose name it will be impossible for ber 
to guess, (and therefore to make the attempt will 
doabtiess be entire loss of time, and time is al¬ 
ways precious,) having accidentally beard 
(though by what means ua profound secret,) 
(hat she, at this present time, is in some little 
difficulty for want of a small sum of money— he, 
therefore—this unknown friend, offers to her ac¬ 
ceptance the before-mentioned sam; hoping that 
•he will find nothing disgusting in his using so 
great»liberty.” 

“OhlpoorPyam Dodge!” exclaimed Laura, 
■yi? dull you take this trouble to disguise and 
&figure your excellent hand-writing.” And 
ii felt, after mil, what a relief it was to trans- 
ferdebt from Miss Framptonte the good school- 
■aster. Reluctant to have any further person¬ 
s' on this painful subject, she eoclos- 

®i tit notes in a snort billet to Miss Framp- 
tflu, and sent it immediately to that lady’s 
apartment. She then went to bed, comparative- 
•oufldly, and dreamed of Aubray 

About the end of the week, Laura Lovel was 
Jwghted to see her father arrive with Mr. 

Brantley. As soon as they were alone, she 
mm herself into his arms, and with a flood of 
'explained to him the particulars of all that 
lid pasted since she left norue; and deeply la- 
iiwited that she had allowed herself to be drawn 
■toexpenses beyond her means of defraying, 
■«l which her father could iH afford to supply, 
lo tay nothing of the pain and mortification tJbcy 
W occasioned to herself. 

“My beloved child,” said Mr. Lovel, “I have 
n much to blame for entrusting you at an 
>ge so early and inexperienced, and with no 
■wwledge of a town life and its habits, to the 
PJJjkace example of a family of whom I knew 
■"ing, except that they were reputable and 
opulent” 

Mr. Lovel then gave his daughter theagreea- 
we intelligence, that the tract of larid which 
*uthe object of his visit to Maine, and which 
been left him in his youth by an old aunt, 
JJJ was then considered of little or no account. 

.greatly increased in value by a new and 
washing town having sprung up in its im- 
ggttte vicinity. This tract he had recently 
Jj*® able to sell for ten thousand dollars, and 
toe interest of that sum would now make a most 
toceptable addition to his little income. 

He also informed her that Pyam Dodge was 
Jk&jtthe village ofRosebrook,wherel was 
^rong round,* r as he called it, and that the 
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good schoolmaster had faithfully kept the secret 
of the twenty-five dollars which he had pressed 
upon Laura, and which Mr. Lovel had now 
heard x for the first time, from herself. 

While this conversation was going on between 
the father and daughter, Mrs. Maitland and her 
•on was engaged in discussing the beauty and 
the apparent merite of our heroine. “I should 
tike extremely,” said Mrs. Maitland,“to invite 
Miss Lovel to pass the winter with me. Bnt you 
knowwe live much in the world,and I fear the lim¬ 
ited state of her father’s finances could not al¬ 
low her to appear as she would wish. Yet per¬ 
haps L might manage to assist her, in that re¬ 
spect, without wounding her delicacy. I think 
with regret of so fair a flower being‘born to 
blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desart air.’ ” 

“There is one way,” said Aubray Maitland, 

smiling, and colouring, “by which we might 
have Miss Lovel to spend next winter in Boston, 
without any danger of offending her delicacy, or 

subjecting her to embarrassment on account of 

her personal expenses—a way which would en¬ 
able her to appear as she deserves, and to move 
in a sphere that she is well calculated to adorn, 
though not as Mi*t LmmiJ ’ 

“I cannot but understand you. Aubray,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Maitland, who had always been foot 
only mother, bnt the sympathising and confiden¬ 
tial friend of her son—“yet be not too precipi¬ 
tate. Know more of this younglady, before foil 
go so far that you cannot in honour recede.” 

“I know her sufficiently,” said Aubray with 
animation. “She is lo be understood sit once, 
and though 1 flatter myself that 1 may have al¬ 
ready excited some interest in her heart t yet 1 
have no reason t"> suppose that she entertains for 
me such feelings as would induce her at this 
time to aocept my offer. She is extremely anx¬ 
ious to get home; she tiiay have left a lover 
there. But let ine be once assured that her af¬ 
fections are disengaged, and that she is really 
inclined to bestow them on me, and a declara ¬ 
tion shall immediately follow the discovery. A 
man, who after being' convinced of the regard 
of the woman he loves, can trifle with her feel¬ 
ings and hesitate about securing her hand, does 
not deserve toobtain her.” 

Laura had few preparations to make for her 
departure, which took place the next morning, 
Aubray Maitland and Mr. Brantley accompany¬ 
ing her and her father to town, in the early boat. 
Mr. Maitland took leave of her affectionately, 
Mrs. Brantley smilingly, Agusta coldly, and 
Miss Frampton not at all. 

Mr. Lovel and his daughter passed that day 
in Boston, staying at a Hotel. Laura showed 
her father the childrens letter. All the books 
that Ella mentioned were purchased for her, and 
guite a little menagerie of animals was procured 
for Bern. 

They arrived safely at Rosebrook. And when 
Mr. Lovel was invoking a blessing on their 
evening repast, be referred to the return of his 
daughter and to bis happiness on seeing her 
once more in her accustomed seat at the table, 
in a manner that drew tears into the eyes of 
every member of the family. 

Pyam Dodge was there; only waiting for Lau- 
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ra’s arrival to set out next morning on a visit to 
bis relations in Vermont. With his usual want 
of tact, and his usual kindness of heart, tie made 
so many objections to receiving the money with 
which be had accommodated our heroine that 
Mr. Love! was obliged to slip it privately into 
bis trunk before his departure. 

In a few days, Aubray Maitland came to Rose- 
brook and established himself at the principal 
inn, from whence he visited Laura the evening 
of ms arrival. Next day he came both morning 
and evening. On the third day he paid her three 
visits, and after that it was not worth while to 
count them. 

The marriage of Aubray and Laura took 
place nit the close of the autumn, and they im¬ 
mediately went into the possession of an elegant 
residence of their own, adjoining the mansion of 
the elder Mrs. Maitland. They are now living 
in as much happiness as can fall to the lot of hu¬ 
man beings. 

Before the Mahant season was over. Miss 
Fraxnpton had quarrelled with or offended near¬ 
ly every la& at the hotel, and Mr. Brantley pri¬ 
vately irisiNed that his wife should not invite her 
to pass the winter with them. However, she 
protracted her stay as long as she possibly could 
with any appearance of decency, and re¬ 
turned to Philadelphia under the escort of mm 
of Mr. Brantley's clerks. After she came home, 
her visit to Boston afforded h^ 
conversation, in which the predominant features 
were general ridicule of the Yankee tm she 
called them,) circumstantial slanders of the fam¬ 
ily to whose hospitality sh 
tor more than three months, and particular 
abttsa ct “that little wretch, Anjpi*ta, ,f 
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Oh! beauty's daughter! maideu thou 
Of jetty locks, ana moonlight brow— 

And eye*, so like the Heav’os above 
As brightly blue! where art thou love f 
Thou erst wert gath’ring wild flow'rs here, 

To deck thy sou luxuriant hair; 

Away, away o*er the sitv'iy tide 
Thy lover's come to bear nis bride! 

Come love! come to the cypress tree 
[ Thy Gerard's bark but waits for thee ! 

And merrily, merrily shall we glide; 

Now o'er the blue waves lightly ride— 

On—on we*fl hie by the moon's soft light, 

And the starry beams of thine eye so bright ! 
Thy free and boundless home snail be. 

On the waters of the deep blue sea !— 

And thou shalt have a gentle maid 
A Nereide, thy locks to braid— 

Thou, come. love, to the cyprms tree. 

Thy Gerard's bark still waits for thee ! 

The moonbeams o'er the waters play— 

Why Hng'rast thou? oh! Ada say? 

(She comes not still! kind Heav'n! but throw 

Hor shadow in the tide below!) 

I’ve wov*n thee, love, a coronal— 

The flow’ra will fade—the dew-drops fall ! 
Etch sunny clime, etch coral care, 

Shill yield thee treasures on the wave! 

Six comes! farewell dark cypress tree— 
k-.v bark but waits, my love, tor thee. 

Norfdks Virginia, 


From the Saturday Evening flat 
HONOUR. AND INTEGRITY. 
Honour and integrity ought to be the leadiig 
principles of every transaction of life. There 
are virtues highly requisite, notwithstanding 
they are too frequently disregarded. Whatever 
pursuit individuals are engaged in, sincerity in 
profession, steadfastness, promptness, and punc¬ 
tuality in discharging engagements, are indii- 
pensably incumbent. A man of honest integrity, 
and uprightness in his dealings with his felfaw 
creatures, is sure to gain the confidence «nd ap¬ 
plause of all good men; whilst be who acts from 
dishonest or deiteniDg motives obtains dese n 
ed contempt. Dishonest proceedings in word 
or deed' are very offensive to* and unjustifiable 
in the sight of God and man, even in trivial, 
but much more so in consequential affairs. The 
most perfect uprightness is highly requisite be¬ 
tween man and man, though it is too often dis¬ 
regarded; and is much more so between the 
sexes. Every profession of regard should be 
made without dissembling, every promise pre¬ 
served inviolate, and every engagement faith¬ 
fully discharged. No one ought to make any 
offert or pretentions to a lady before he is, in a 
great measure, certain her person, her temper 
and qualifications ^ suit his circumstances, and 
agree perfectly with his own temper and way of 
thinking. For a similarity of mind and man- 
ners is very necessary to render the bonds of 
fore permanent, and those of marriage happy. 

“Marriage the happiest state of life would be, 

If bands were only joined where hearts agreed 

The man of uprightness and integrity of heart, 
will not only observe the beauties of the mind> 
the goodness of the heart, the dignity of senti¬ 
ment and delicacy of wit, but will strive to fix 
his affections on such permanent endowments, 
before he pledges his faith to a lady. He looks 
upon marriage as a business of the greatest im- 
p rtanoe in fife, and a change of^conditke that 
cannot be taken with too much reverence tod 
deliberation. Therefore he will not undertake 
it at random, lest be shouldprecipit&tely invoke 
himself in the greatest difficulties. He wishes 
to act a conscientious part and €>aifawEiciiiaentiy 
cannot think (notwithstanding it is too much 
countenanced by custom) of sporting with the 
affections of the fair sex. nor even of paying ms 
addresses to any one, till he is p in i m I !y .con¬ 
vinced that bis own are fixed on just principle** 
All imaginable caution is certainly necessary, 
but after a imin's profession of regard, and kn» 
service and solicitations have made an impr^** 
sion on a female heart, it is no longer a matter 
of indifference whether he perseveres tot ? 
breaks off his engagements. For he tf»i® ^ 
particularly dear to her, and reason, honour* 
justice, all unite to oblige him to make good 
engagement. When the matter is brought 
such a crisis, there is no retreating without 
manifestly disturbing her quiet and tranqwW 
of mind: nor can any thing bnt her lots of w* 
tue, justify his desertion. Whether marriage 
has been expressly promised or not, it« of 
tie signification. For if he has solicited and ob¬ 
tained her affection, on supposition that be 
tended to marry her, the contract is, in the Mg« 
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of Heaven, sufficiently binding. In short, the 
man who basely imposes upon the honest heart 
of an unsuspecting girl, and after winning her 
aflection, by the prevailing rhetoric of courtship, 
ungenerously leaves her to bitter sorrow ana 
complaining, acts a very dishonourable part, 
and » mere to be detested than a common rob¬ 
ber. For private treachery is much more hein- 
oqi than open force; and money most not be put 
in competition with happiness. 8/ B. 

From “ Hours of Devotion.” 

“Matrimony. — W ith what sordid motives do pa¬ 
rents sometimes compel their children to enter inte 
the married life: and that too, with those whom they 
n*f regard with cold indifference or even disgust— 
Mutual affection is seldom made the subject of in¬ 
quiry* h is enough to know that their wealth or 
power will be increasoLand for that they are ready to 
make every sacrifice. They heed not the grief or sor¬ 
row that they bring upon their devoted offspring.— 
They little think of the tears of anguish that they 
cease to flow. Sooner than be disconcerted in their 
anbitions schemes, they will doom them to unmitiga- 
ted wretchedness—-to all the glowing agonies of des¬ 
pair. Remember, there is an eternal and all-seeing 
tadwbo is watching over you! He hears the groans 
which you are extorting by your cruelty. You may 
accomplish your designs, but you wiH not escape the 
dread retribution of punishment. When you are 
•oetebed upon the bed of death, you will not forget 
the wrongs you have inflicted upon those who should 
be dearer to you than all the world beside, and these 
reflections will torment you like so many fiends, until 
the last pulses of life have ceased. 

“UNMAaaiKD Life.— Why will you increase the mi- 
wty of her who has renounced the happiness of a mat¬ 
rimonial life? Are you qualified to judge of her mo- 
thesf Do you know what disgust she may have felt 
hr the deceitfuboes of man? Were you a witness of 
her agony—her burning tears—the grief that secretly 
devoured her, when the spell of heir affections was 
broken? when the vows of love proved a deceiving 
ud lying oracle? when the joys ot life fled quickly 
>wa?« and existence became to her a curse—a tor. 
neotf And yet, you despise her—you do not pos¬ 
se* an atom of her nobleness of soul—you, whose 
paeons, whose lusts, are all unrestrained. 

‘Tax W armor.— He may be compared to the 
tpieodora of a sunset, that succeeds a gloomy and 
tempestuous day. He requires no idle ceremonies— 
bo high soundings epithets—no iargon of senseless 
ud imiasaaiiig praise—ns proud monument, to per- 
Ptuntehis name, or keep him alive in the remem- 
hmoee of the people. He has been consecrated by 
own Wood—and his death becomes the pride and 
I»ty of the whole nation. The recollection of his 
raoradds to its further security. Enemies will res¬ 
pect a people who have had such a fearless champion 
of their rights. His virtues never die—they are traas- 
sitted from one generation to another. 

“Family Devotion.— It is a beautiful thing to be- 
Wd a family at their devotions. Who would not be 
Bovad by the tear that trembles in the mother’s eye, 
"me looks to heaven, and poms forth her fervent 
"'V. tiotUL for the welfare of her children? Who 
oa look with indifference open the venerable father 
j“*jmded by bis family, with his uncovered locks 
**wng in the presence of Almighty God, and pray- 
■K for tbeir happiness and prosperity? In whose 
!*»« knot awakened the finest feelings, on behold- 
Mga trader chid, in the beauty of its innocence, fold- 
jJC us little hands in prayer, and imploring the invisi- 
yet eternal father, to bless its parents, its brothers 
^meia.and its playmates. 


From Montgomery’s Lectures. 

EARLY rOETRY. 

The most ancient specimen of oral literature on 
record we find in the oldest book, which is itself the 
most ancient specimen of written literature. This is 
the speech of Lantech to his two wives (in the fourth 
chapter of Genena,) which, though consisting of six 
hemisrichs only, nevertheless exemplifies all the pe¬ 
culiarities of Hebrew \ene-~paralUltsmMMieatyn^ 
and antithesis. The passage is exceedingly obscure, 
and I shall not attempt to interpret it; the mere col¬ 
location of words, as they stand in the authorized En¬ 
glish Bible, will answer our present purpose:— 

“Adah and Zillah! hear my voice: 

Ye wives of Lantech! hearken unto ** y speech.” 

This is a parallelism, the meaning of both lines being 
synonymous, though the phraseology is varied, ana 
trie two limns of each correspond to those of the 
other.— 

“Adah and Zillah! I hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, | hearken unto my speech, 

“For 1 have slain a man to my wounding, 

And a young man to my hurt.” 

Here is amplification: concerning the man slain in the 
first clause, we have the additional information in the 
second that he was “a young man.” 

“If Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.” 

The antithesis in this couplet consists, not in con¬ 
trary, but in aggravation of the opposing terms—seven 
fold contrasted with seventy and seven fold. 

The context of this passage has a peculiar interest 
at this time, when the proscription of everlasting ig¬ 
norance is taken off from the multitude, and knowl¬ 
edge is become as much the birthright of the people of 
Britain as liberty. T his Lamech, who, if not the in¬ 
ventor of poetry, was one of the earliest of poets, had 
three sonn; of whom Jabal, the father of suen as dwell 
in tenta, followed agriculture; Jubal the father of all 
such as bundle the harp and organ, cultivated music; 
while Tubal-Cain, an instrucier of every artificer in 
brass and iron, practised handle aft. Thus, in the 
seventh generation of man, in one family we find 
poetry, music, agriculture, and the mechanical arts. 

Tm next specimen which occurs in Sacred Writ 
are the words of Noah, when he awoke from his wine, 
and knew what his children had respectively done unto 


“Cursed be Canaan; 

A servant of servants shall he be to his brethren: 

Messed be the Lord God of Sbem; 

And Canaan shall be his servant: 

God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents ofShem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant.” 

This quotation, in the closing triplet, rises into genu¬ 
ine poetry, by the introduction of a fine pastoral me¬ 
taphor illustrative of the manner of living among the 
wi ftitf patriarch*— 

“God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And be shall dwell in the tents efShem. 

But these lines are more striking, as exhibiting the 
first example of the union of poesy and prophecy; for 
in those primitive days, 

-“the sacred name 

Of prophet and of poet were the mom." 

Camper. 

I have peered over the reputed prophecies of Enoch 
before the Hood, because, though we have a quotation 
from them in the Eptefie of 8c. Jude, the original lan¬ 
guage m which they were tittered is either itself ex¬ 
tinct, or, if it were the Hebrew, has lost the words that 
unbodied them. It may be observed, however, that 
the transited extract in the Greek Testament, bears 
tokens of the original having been rhythmical, wfaidp 
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is specially indicated by the nag of ona emphadcal 
word four times in as many linea—a pleonasm that 
would hardly have occurred in pros - composition, 
even in the age of Adam, but might be gracefully 
adapted to the cadence and character of the moat an* 
cient mode of verse. 

Isaac's benedictions upon Esau and Jacob are at 
least presumptive evidence of the advanced state of 
oral literature (for writing was probably not yet in- 
vented) in his age. The critics, I believe, do not al¬ 
low the language to have the decided marks of He¬ 
brew rhythm, if bo, the pasesge may be, without 
hesitation, set down as the oldest specimen of proee 
in the world. 

Of the words of dying Jacob, however, there is no 
question that the structure of them is verse, and the 
substance of them at once poetry and prophecy of the 
highest order. It might seem, from the power of the 
sentiments and the brilliancy of the illustrations, as 
though the patriarch on his dying couch, surrounded 
by his mourning family, were again caught up into 
toe visions of (rod—as when in his youth, he lay alone 
on the earth in the wilderness and saw the angels of 
God ascending upon a ladder, that reached from his 
stone pillow into the heavens; for here, in his last ac¬ 
cents, it is even as if he had learned the language, and 
spake with the tongues of angels—so fervent, pure, 
and abundant in wisdom and grace are the word* of 
his lips and the aspirations of his heart. One extract 
will suffice;— 

“Judah is a lion's whelp: from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a 
Eon, and m an pld lion; who shall rouse him up?” 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh eome; and 
to him shall the gathering of the people be." 

“Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, 
and illiiiii clothes with the blood of grapes." 

“His eyes shall be red with wine* and his teeth white 
with milk." 

The whole of tkie imagery might he engraved in 
hieroglyphics; but not one of the sister arts alone can 
(lb it justice, for it combines the excellencies of all 
three picture to the eye, music to the ear, poetry to 

tine 'mind. 


Hannas Mou.—The celibacy of this excellent 

lady, which gave her so much time to bend her pow¬ 
ers to humanity, has been a sutyect of surprise. A 
writer in a recent Scottish periodical relates as authen¬ 
tic, the following circumstances: She was early en¬ 
gaged to be roamed to a gentleman of family and for- 
tune. The wedding day was fixed. The bride and 
her party moved on gaily to the church, where the 
ceremony was to be performed, and the groom was 
to make his appearance. The lady was first upon 
the ground. Her lover was not there. “The laggard 
comes lates” thought the attendants. They unseal- 
culated. He never came at all. A horseman rode 
up to the church door, and handed Miss More a let¬ 
ter, written by her faithless swain, declaring, with 
many apologies, he could not “take the r 
of making her his bride. At the same time, he offer¬ 
ed her any pecuniary remuneration in his power!— 
Whether the lady feinted or only pouted, is not men¬ 
tioned, but the male relatives followed the business up 
with such promptness and spirit, that the “dastard in 
love" made a settlement upon the slighted lady of 
£400 sterling, a year, for life.— Albany Ado . 


How to rule.— They that govern must make least 
noise. You see when they row a barge, they that do 
the drudgery work, slash, and puf£ and sweat; but he 
that governs sits quietly at the stem and scarce is seen 
U> BUT. 


Munchausen*— Many doubts have been ex¬ 
pressed whether such a person ever existed; 
the following brief sketch, by Mr. Lieber, a 
learned German, sets the matter at rest; Jerome 
Charles Frederic Von Munchausen, the original 
of the well known narrator of wonders, was a 
German officer who served several campaigns 
against the Turks, in the Russian service. He 
was a passionate lover of horses and hounds; of 
which, and of his adventures among the Tnrio, 
he tola the most extravagant stones; and his 
fancy, finally, so completely got the better of bis 
memory, that he really believed his most im¬ 
probable and impossible fictions, and was very 
much offended if any doubt wan expressed on 
the subject In relating these monstrous lies, 
his eyes would shine and stare out of his bead; 
his face became flushed, the sweat rolled inn * 
from his forehead, and he used the most violent 
gestures, as if he were really cutting off fee 
heads of the Turks, or fighting the bears and 
wolves that figure in his stories. Having be¬ 
come acquainted with the poet Barger, at Pyr- 
moot, ana being pleased with his society, Mm 
chausen used to relate those waking dreams to 
him; and the poet afterwards published 
with his own improvements, under the title of 
Wuoderbare Abenthener und Reisen dm Henm 
Von Munchausen, translated from the English, 
1787 . A part of them had already appeared is 
the third volume of the DeHcim 1 
der the title of Jttendacm rvMcuUu The wit and 
humor of the work gave it great success, and it 
was translated into several foreign languages. 
When it appeared in England, the British re¬ 
viewers laboured hard to show' that it was a sa¬ 
tire upon the ministry. Munchausen was very 
angry with the liberty thus taken with h 
and Burger became involved m some difficutoei 
in consequence. Aa enlarged edition was pub¬ 
lished in four volumes. Munchausen when quite 
advanced in years, married a very young mm, 
who, to the astonishment of everyone, presented 
him with a son, the consequence of' winch was a 
suit prosecuted by his relations after his death, 
in 1797, in support of their dam ns to his estate. 

IE Byron on the Immortality or the Soul. 
—“Of the immortality of the soul,'* say* Low 
Byron, in a paper written toward the termina¬ 
tion or his life, “it appears to me that there 
can be little doubt, if we attend for a moment 
to the action of the mind: it is in perpetual ac¬ 
tivity. 1 used to doubt of it, but reflectionibis 
taught me better. It acts also so very inde¬ 
pendent of body. In dreams, for instance; in¬ 
coherently and madly, I grant you, but still it a 
mind, ana much more mind than when we are 
awake. Now, that this should not act xpar 
raUly , as well as jointly, who can pronounce* 
The stoics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
call the present state ‘a soul which dregs » 
carcass'—a heavy chain, to be sure; but an 
chains, being material, maybe shakea w* 
How far our future life will be tndividwa*, <* 
rather, how far it will resemble our presow 
existence, is another question; but thatu® 
mind is eternal, seems as probable as that u» 
body is not so. But the wnde thing is inscru¬ 
table." 



























Pulpit Rocks, Pennsylvania. 



Viaduct across the Sankey Valley, Liverpool and Ranches’ 

ter Rail Way. 
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Kiafiv AOCKSt ranrrn.vAHju 
These remarkable rooks, of which the opposite 
piste tarnishes a very correct view, are found 
mWhst it called the Bald Eagle or Sinking 
Springyalley, on the frontiers offi county, 

ftL xbe valley is bordered on the east by a 
chafe of high, • rugged mountains, anciently 
called the Canoe Ridge, and on the west by the 
Warrior Mountains* The Pulpit Rocks are sit¬ 
uated about 900miles from the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, in a mild country, distinguished by many 
linflular natural objects. They assume various 
sinking forme and shapes, and parts are desig¬ 
nated as pulpits, bowls, teapots, &e. from the 


several places over the side seemed to evince the 
©■cape of water at times, into the lower country, 
'inis open ing in the bill continues about four hun¬ 
ch 1 yards, when the cave widens,after you have 
got round a sudden turn ? which prevents it being 
discovered till you are within it, to a spacious* 
room, at the bottom of which is a vortex, the* 
water that fails into it whirling round with amaz- * 


country without seeing them. 

Sinking Valley was made remarkable during 
tbs revolutionary war, on account of numerous 
lead mines found there, over which extensive 
Were established. The lead ore was of 
many kinds, some in broad shining flakes, and 
others of tliiei steely texture, and was found io 
great quantities. Owing, however, to frequent 
molestation from the Indians, and the inex¬ 
perience of the miners, who were old country- 
mused to such labour, the mines were soon 
entirely abandoned. 

Amoog other cariosities of this place, the swal- 
loirs (which absorb several of the largest streams 

of the valley, and, after conveying them for 
several milps under ground, in a subterraneous 
course, then return them upon the surface) are 
not the most inconsiderable. These, and the 
number this place contains, have given rise to 
in ill stg the most remarkable 

of them, that called the Arch Spring may be par¬ 
ticularised, as it runs ohm upon the road from 
the town to the fort It is a dteep hollow, formed 
in the limestone rock ; about thirty feet in width, 
with a rude arch of stone banging over it, form- 
ingi passage for the water, which it throws out 
witl free of violence, and in such plenty 

an to form a fuse stream, which at length buries 
If again in the bowels of the earth. Some of 
those pits are neatl three hundred feet deep; the 
water at the bottom Atoms in rapid motion, and 
it apparently of a colour as deep as ink, though, 
fetmh.it is as pure as the finest springs can pro¬ 
fiteer Many of these pits are placedalong the 
mra of this subterraneous river, which soon 
fferte kes an opportunity of an opening to a i 
WMttt; and keeps along the surface among 
YMBhills for a few rods, then eaters the mouth 
«large cave, whose exterior aperture was 
Mbfent to admit a shallop with her sail full 
In the inside it keeps from eighteen to 
twenty feet wide. The roof declines as you ad¬ 
apts, and a ledge of loose rugged rooks keeps 
■fetetorable order upon one side, affording means 
to scr amble along. In the midst of this cave n 
lteifetimber,bodies of trees, branches, fisc. and 
mb to be teen lodged quite up to the roof of this 
psmage, which affords a proof of the water being 
•walled up to the very top, during the time of 
«-5 its mode of escaping being, perhaps, 
madeqa&te to the prodigious quantities which 
sometimes must fall from the mountains into this 
channel, swelling it up to the very surface, as 
19 e 


which icon subsides until the experiment is re¬ 
newed. / 

Viaduct across the S«nkcyValI«y,Esglaad» 

The Liverpool and Manchester Rail-way, 
certainly one of the most stupendous underta¬ 
kings ever commenced in England, is now ip 
successful operation, and aflords great facili¬ 
ties in the transportation of passengers and 
merchandise. The road extends thirty-one* 
miles, and in its construction more than ordi¬ 
nary difficulties, owing to the unfavourable situ¬ 
ation of the country, were surmounted, involv¬ 
ing an expense far more extensive than was an¬ 
ticipated in the original estimates. The bridges 
cost 108,565 pounds Us. 9d.,and the sum of 105,- 
289 pounds 14s. 3d. was paid for land. These 
two items alone exceed the whole estimated 
cost of the Pennsylvania rail-road from Colum¬ 
bia to Philadelphia, which is eighty-one miles in 
length. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
Manchester Rail-way, is that referred to in the 
accompanying engraving, giving a view of the 
splendid viaduct across the Sagkey Valley, 

about fifteen miles from Liverpool ..Thefollow. 

ing description of this magnificent Work is fur¬ 
nished in a late minute account of the Rail-way. 
The writer says— 

“Leaving Parr Moss, we soon approach the 
great valley of the Sankey, about half way be¬ 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, with its Ca¬ 
nal at the bottom, and its flats or barges in fall 
sail peering to ana fro, between the River Mer¬ 
sey, near Warrington, and the great coal dis 
tricts, near St. Helen's. Over the valley twl 
canal, and over the topmasts and high peaks of 
the barges, the Rail-way is carried along a 
magnificent viaduct of wire arches, each 50?eet 
span, built principally of brick, with stone pad- 
ings, the length from the top of the parapets to 
the water in the canal being 70 feet, and the 
width of the Rail-way between the parapets 25 
feet The approach of this great structure is 
along a stupendous embankment; formed prin- 


battlements tbore is a fine view down to the 
south —Win wick spire rising in the distance, 
and below you, the little stream of the Saokey 
running parallel with the canal; while the masts 
and sails of the vessels, seen at intervals in the 
landscape where the Canal is no longer visible, 

{ •resent a vivid specimen of inland navigation, 
mmediately below you, the barges, as they ap- 1 
proach the bridge, escape from view far a few , 
minutes, till, having sailed under your feet, they j 
become again visible oq the opposite side of tbo t 
viaduct 1 
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THE FLOOD—ACTOBJOGRAFHT OF M. CARET. 


THE FLOOD^—a soknst. 

Earth** groans are heard afar; the air*a deep sleep 
la broken. Springs gush out and sparkle high; 
The silver streamlets swell and howling leap, 

While swift the ocean foam invades the sky; 
Dark seas in fury lash the sounding shore, 

And howl defiance to the world of men; 

The rains descend and swell the deaPning roar 
That raves o*er field and forest, bill and glen; 

The seething waters storm in phalanx wide 
And whelm the living in their whirling tide; 

A shoreless ocean now enwraps the globe; 

The roar of waves in solemn might prevail; 

Wild clouds, are spread for nature's funeral robe, 
And loud winds o’er the lost creation wail. 

JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 

From the New England Magazine. 

Autobiography of Mathew Carey. 

LETTER VI. 

In 1792 or 1793, feeling lor the sufferings and wretch- 
edness of the numerous Irish emigrants who arrived 
in this city, many of them pennyless, and in a most for¬ 
lorn situation in every respect, I called a meeting at 
the Coffee house, of a nunober of the most respectable 
and influential Irishmen in the city—and, having pre¬ 
viously prepared a constitution, submitted it to the 
meeting, by which it wo 9 adopted, an association be¬ 
ing formed, under the title of “The Hibernian Society 
for the relief of emigrants from Ireland.” Hugh 
Holmes, a man otas kind and friendly a heart, and of 
as amiable a temper and manners, and withal os jovial 
and festive a companion, as any native of the Emer¬ 
ald Isle, that ever lived, to whose friendship and kind¬ 
ness I was frequently indebted, was elected President, 
and 1 was at the same time elected Secretary, m which 
office I officiated for a number of years. This society 
exists in full and beneficent operation at the present 
day. It has been extremely useful t# many hundreds 
of emigrants—some of whom are now in easy and af¬ 
fluent circumstances, who, but for their aid and advice, 
might have pined in penury. The treasury has a hand¬ 
some fund, the interests of which is adequate to the 
current demands on the society. 

There was at that period, a society of Irishmen in 
Philadelphia, under the tide of “The Friendly Sons of 
S'. Patrick.*’ Although their object was solely a jo. 
vial celebration of the anniversary of the patron saint 
of the island, and there could, therefore, be no real 
ground of rivalship between the two societies the old 
society was somewhat jealous of the new. And two 
eminent merchants, belonging to the two societies, 
having met at the door of one of them, they had an¬ 
gry words on the subject, which, both being nigh tem¬ 
pered and passionate, soon eventuated in a pitched bat¬ 
tle, wherein the advocate of the Hibernian Society 
came off victorious. The name of the latter was Ro¬ 
bert Rainey—long aince dead, without leaving any re¬ 
lations behind in this country; but I withhold the name 
of his antagonist, out of respect to his son, now living. 

In 1793 and 1794, I was seized with a theatrical 
mania, and used to attend in Cheanut street, particu¬ 
larly in the former year, about twice for every three 
times the theatre was open. I wrote in each year a 
set of Dramatic criticisms, which induced Wignal and 
Rcinagle to send Mr. Rowson, the prompter, (now 
employed in the Boston Custom House) to offer me 
the freedom of the house, which I declined for the 
reasons assigned in the annexed letter. 

“Gentlemen, while I am duly sensible of your kind¬ 
ness, I am obliged decline its acceptance, for reasons 
which you most deem satisfactory. If I accepted it, 
and praised the performers and performances, as I am 
well disposed to do, whenever lean with justice and 


propriety, it would be said that I was paying tor nsy 
seat by puffing. On the other hand, should l exercae 
any severity, as would sometimes be proper (but which 
I shall always do with reluctance) I would be charged 
with ingratitude for making so ill a return for yoar 
kindness. To avoid all such ill natured observation!, I 
will hold myself free to censure or praise aa the case 
may require. 

Yours, Ac. M. CAREY." 

In the fall of 1796,1 was zealously engaged with half 
a dozen or more citizens in the formation of a Sundry 
School Society, the first, 1 believe, ever established in 
this country, ot which the Right Rev. Buhop While 
was and is President. This lea to the formation of the 
many hundreds, that exist at present in the United 
States. 

About the year 1796. William Cobbet, who had pre¬ 
viously written and published anonymously, came be¬ 
fore the public in propria persona , as a writer and pub¬ 
lisher. 

In the account of his life, published about that period, 
he made mention of me in rather favorable terms.— 


Some sorry scribblers, who did not dare to attack him 
themselves, strove to embroil us together; and the most 
practicable means they could devise to tccompWi 
this sinister and unworthy purpose, was, to hold oat 
the idea, that he was afraid of roe. This was dh- 
tinctly stated in four pamphlets and several newspaper. 

This was copying the example set by children, ip a 
crowd of tbeir fellows, who, when any little bickering 
takes place between two of their companions, pat each 
on the back, and encourage him to begin the onset, 
by persuading him that his antagonist is afraid of him- 
Of this vety humane and honorable propensity, Smol- 
let availed himself in Peregrine Pickle, where, in a duel 
between Jolter and Pallet, both consummate cowards, 
to prevent them from running away, to which deooc- 
ment both were inclined, they were pushed towards 
each other by Pickle and Tom Pipes. .One of these 
doughty heroes, having uttered something Kke on In¬ 
dian y«l, so terrified the other, that he ran on, sail a 
roaring lion was at his heels. 

I have no hesitation in acknowledging that 1 w* 
very much afraid of Cobber, and dreaded to enter tne 
lists with such a powerful adversary, a controversy 
with whom I regarded as a most senous eviL He had 
displayed his talents os a formidable antagonist both 
before and after laying aside his incognito. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, mat I sought to avoid polemics 
with him, knowing the extreme severity of his pen-- 
the great influence he bad on public opinitm— 
danger of his injuring me in nty business and m my 
standing in society—as there is no character, however 
pure or sacred, that is not more or less impaired uf » 
succession of attacks by a powerful writer. The case 
of General Washington affords a pregnant proof ot 
correctness of this theory; for notwithstanding b» »• 
estimable services, his immaculate character, ana me 
veneration in which he was held, not merely oy 
great body of his fellow citizens, out by the ci™**® 
world, his standing was temporarily impaired among 
large portion of nis fellow citizens, by the reiteraiw 

abuse he received daring the effervescpiec thart toe* 

place in consequence ofnis signature of Jar* 1 7 ? 
When such was the fate of this mighty Ceiar of i*' 
bonon, what chance would such a slender reed aa 
stand, under similar circumstances? , , 

Ods of those scribblers, a certain Hue 

wrote a pamphlet against Cobbet, entitled ids 
S hop, in allusion to the colour of his windows ana 
ters. In the preface he made some kind memi 
me,and brought it and the title to roe pmvww. 
publication, to inquire whether, in common wim 
booksellers, I wouldallow it to be advertised for 
in my store. I urged and prayed him to omit tnij^ 
in question, lest it might commit me witn vw 
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Bat the matishncds of all the nudes in Andaksg^ 
could not exceed that of Scott. He would not alteran 
iota, although I solemnly declared that on no other 
terms would I allow it to enter my atone. Be it known 
that I had not seen the pamphlet, or known any thing 
ofit* having been in the press, or even written, before 
that moment. Daring the time he was engaged on it, 
I was absent'from Philadelphia in Boston. 

Being always of opinion, that prevention is far better 
thin cure, I wrote Cobhet the following letter, to 
countervail the efforts of those who sought to array ua 
again* each other. 

“Sgrr rara 6, Tim , 

“Sir,—I regret exceedingly the introduction of my 
name mto your Life; not mat I have any reason to 
complain of the manner in which it is done; for. with- 
•utany affectation of modesty, I think the compliments 
paid me are rather greater than I deserve. 

“My regret arises from the oocasion it has sinoe 
given to no lees than four writers to couple our names 
together— and apparently with a view to lead to a lit- 
mm warfare between us. 

“I feel no hesitation about declaring, that this 
would, for various reasons, be to me highly disagrees- 
Me. My wish is to live peaceably; therefore 1 am 
dedrous to avoid controversies of every kind. My 
harness demands my whole attention; therefore 1 
mot the leisure such an irksome affair would require; 
and moreover, every prudent man would sedulously 
iifdk to avoid, whils it could be avoided without dis¬ 
honour, the probable iasoe of a controversy carried 
•it, as, 1 believe, ours would be. 

“f 1 or these, auaicl other reasons, I am induced to take 
this step, as a precautionary measure; according to the 
old adage, *an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure/ 

“I therefore inform you, that 1 have never written 
or published a line or sentence respecting you; and 
that it is my determination to pursue the same line of 
conduct, unlew (which 1 hope will not be the case) I 
am driven to adrifereot cornua by unprovoked aggTes- 
aon. I saa, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

MATHEW CAREY." 

“Mr. Wilkin CobbeL” 

To litiii he made the following oourteoua reply: 

PaiLUk 7th Sept. 1796. 

"Sr,— Hurry hae prevented me from answering 
four polite note sooner. Be aamred, that you cannot 
have a greater aversion to a paper war than I have, 
or a greater eontempt for the miserable wretches who 
have amnifested the malicious desire of involving us 
ia one. It is my sincere desire to live in peace with 
aii the booksellers—and towards none does this dan re 
direct itself fmorej than towards Mr. Carey. 

I am your most humble and obedient servant, 

“Mr. M- Carey." W.COBBET.” 

LETTER VIL 

Some months afterwards I was attacked in the Uni¬ 
ted States Gaaette, by John Ward Fenno, a rash, 
thoughtless, and imprudent young man, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the proprietorship and manage¬ 
ment of that paper. Cobbet, who patronized Fenno, 
copied into “ihe Porcupine’s Gazette” some of that 
young man’s abase. 

. Scill desirous of avoiding, if possible, an open colli- 
don with a man whom I justly regarded as a most 
formidable antagonist, I wrote him the following letter. 

"Mr Coasrr,—I am concerned to find that you ap¬ 
pear disposed to force me into a paper warfare with 
you, whether I will or no. This does not correspond 
"itn the declaration in your billet of September 7, *96 
—It is my sincere desire to lire in peace with all the 


bookaefl era ' and towards none does this derive direct 
itsek rel than towards Mr. Corey*’ 

“The tversion i formerly expressed to this warfare 
has not diminished. On the contrary, it is stronger 
than aver. I therefore make this one more effort to 
avoid it. Should we be engaged in it, I am determined 
to be aMe to exculpate myself from its consequences, 
whatever they may be. 

“I have merited no ill treatment at your hands, ex¬ 
cept for the rin of differing from yon, tote cwfo, in po. 
lineal opinions. I have done you no iqjury. In the 
account of your Lite, you professed your gratitude to¬ 
wards me; what has cancelled this debt? 

“I have, you must acknowledge, taken no common 
pains to escape a contest with you. To me it would 
boas irksome, as can well be conceived. For if you 
slander and abuse me, what am I to do? Very iinfor- 
tunatriy, in bodily strength 1 am far your inferior.— 
Were I, as, in my humble opinion, eveiy man ought, 
in such a case, to attempt to procure redress by the 
cudgel for the injuries of the pen, it is more than pro¬ 
bable I should only meet with an aggravation ot tha 
injury. But it is no reason, because lam weaker than 
you, that I am therefore to be subject to your unpro¬ 
voked attacks. 

“Shall 1 return slander for slander, abuse for abuse? 

In this line lam unpractised. I despise a recurrence to 
those weapo >,the utmost ofmy ingenuity could 

devise Doming to add to what has been written against 
you ineffectually. 1 scorn to borrow scurrility from 
any man. 1 hope there is no vanity in the declaration, 
that in feir, open, gentlemanly controversy, there lives 
not a man from whom I would shrink—but abuao 1 
have never employed, and never shall willingly. 

“Should I sue you for damage®?—Poor satisfaction 
to be derived from dancing attendance in courts, to 
have perhaps a few hundred dollars damages dec reed, 

after an expanse of time worth probably double ilici in. 

mount! 

“What other alternative remain®? You fight no 
_jels. In this latter mode, the inequality arising from 
a disparity of strength and unhand from my lameness, 
is done away. But to this ultima ratio there uni strong 
objections. Anns have been your trade for yeans; I 
have never drawn but two triggers in my life. Here, 
therefore, the inequality return*, though not in so great 
a degree. But this is not my only objection. 1 nave 
a wife and four small children to support. On my in- 
dustry they depend. I owe it to them to incur no hon- 
ouraWy-a voidable risque: this motive, and a decent re¬ 
gard for the laws of the state, induce me to take eveiy 
slep that can be taken with propriety, to avert a com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. But powerful as these mo¬ 
tives are, and powerful they must surely be allowed, 
no roan shall abuse or insult roe with impunity. 

“I once more, sir, in tbe raroe spirit as dictated my 
former letter, declare, that I have never written orpub- 
liahed a line or sentence against you. I have long 
done writing on politics. I nave no concern in nor 
control over the Daily Advertiser; arid cannot, there¬ 
fore, be responsible for its contents. In fact, although 
I regard it as extremely well conducted in general, yet 
articles have appeared in it, which I disapprove as 
much as any thing that has ever appeared in your pa¬ 
per. 

“I should be extremely sorry to have this tetter as- 
cribed, on tbe one hand, to a desire of intimidating you, 
or, on the other, to any fear of you. They are both equal¬ 
ly remote from my heart. My wish is peace. I have 
done nothing to provoke hostility. As long as m my 
power, I shall avoid it—when it comet, I wall know 
now to meet it. 

“This letter, like my former, is intended for your 
own perusal The other, contrary, to my wishes, was 
divulged. Some anonymous miscreant scoundrel, 
• whom perhaps I may discover and repay, stated it re 
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be t deprecation of four wrath, for injuries S mi of. 
fcred. Heaven and hell are not more opposed to each 
other, than this idea is to truth. 

MATHEW CAREY.” 


To this he made a harsh and angry reply, and con¬ 
tinued to copy Feono*a squibs. I then sought to in¬ 
timidate him, and wrote him the moat severe letter I 
ever penned, of which 1 annexe specimen. 

**Wretch as you are, accursed by God, and hated 
by man, the most tremendous scourge that hell ever 
vomited forth to curse a people, by sowing discord 
among them, 1 desire not tne honour or credit of being 
abused or vilified by you. I have not leisure to attend 
to a controversy, unless I am driven to recommence 
the trade of newspaper printing, and make a profes¬ 
sion of scribbling: this, if I cannot escape your coarse, 
low-lived abuse, i shall certainly and inmUiMF do—ana 
then I will hold you up to the execration of mankind. 

“But no; I will never disgrace my paper with your 
detested name. Callous and case-hardened, you draw 
subsistence from your infamy and notoriety. "Hiss'd 
and hooted by the pointing crowd,” you care not, 
provided you can amass money enough to secure you 
a competence at the close of your dishonorable career. 

But your writings 1 shall so cut up, and strip of 
their sophistry, as to make ‘Folly's self to stare' and 
wonder how she could possibly have been so long dup¬ 
ed by you. 

* # a e # 


"To semi a challenge to a blasted, posted, loath¬ 
some coward, who, a dlaipiniic« to the name of a sol¬ 
dier, w hen he was called to account for his villainy, 
hen-heartedly took refuge under the strong arm of tne 
law, and swore his life against the challenger, would 
sink me almost to a level with youreelf. But, detest, 
ed miscreant, if ever you dare approach the throne of 
heaven, pour out thanksgivings that I am ao far infer¬ 
ior to you in bodily strength. Were I able to grapple 
with you single-handed, i swear by all my hopes of 
happiness, the * inmost recesses of your dungeon-like 
labyrinths should not screen you from my vengeance! 
Heavens! what pride! what pleasure! I should feel in 
dragging you reeking from your den, and cow-akm- 
ning you, till Argus himself should not be able to per¬ 
ceive a hair's breadth upon your carcase but sore upon 
a#re{ so that were you and Lazarus candidates for the 
commiseimtion of the public, you would cany off the 
palm.”* 

Dacuraa 23d, 1796. 

It has been generally supposed, and with some ap- 
pea of justice, that 1 was in a violent passion 

when I wrote this letter This is a great error.— 
Mrs. Chrey sat opposite to me, while 1 was writing; 
and, as I wrote a dozen or twenty lines, I read them 
to her, and we burst into a fit of laughter at the ex¬ 
treme severity of the style—after which I resumed my 
pen. 

This letter did not produce the effect of silencing 
him. However he seemed undetermined for some days 
what to do. The letter was sent on a Monday, mad 
unnoticed by him till the following Saturday, wnon he 
opened his batteries on me—and his attacks became 
more virulent than before. This induced me to pub- 
lish a "Plumb Pudding for Peter Porcupine,” in which 
I handled him with great severity in bis own abusive 
6tyie,and therein published our correspondence. 

I’o turn this publication into ridicule, he sent his 
servant with some venison and jelly between two plates, 

* I should have some reluctance about republishing 
these extracts and tetters, hut that all the a bur ever 
levelled at me by Cobbet is embalmed in "Gobbet's 
works” published in London in the year 1801, in 
12 vols. and will be read when I am dead and gone 
It is therefore not improper to record some pornoo of 
ths offset manse. 


in return for the Plumb Pudding. I did not fedds. 
meed to let the affair pass §uh mUntio-~ and sent bask 
hit present by a stout Irish porter, above rix feet hi£. 
with directions to let the plates mil in the middle of 
Gobbet's store, and, if possible, in his presence, audio 
be ready to defend himself in the event of aggresson, 
pledging myself that I would, as for as the nature of 
tne case permitted, bear him harmless. He penonmd 
the service faith hilly, as he said—gave a scowling look 
of defiance at Cobbet, and came away unmolested. 

This publication gave rise to a slight altercation with 
Robert Goodloe Harper. On the day of publication, 
be eftme to my store in company with Messrs. 8wift, 
Coit and Dana, three members of Congress, and oteer. 
ved— 4 I understandyou have been giving it to Cobbet.” 
—"Yes." says I, "I have treated him in his own 
style I nave no idea of fighting a man with small 
sword, who has a wheelbarrow foil of brickbats to 
knock my brains out. 1 have given him brickbat ter 
brickbat.” After some further conversation, “Gris 
me,” says he, u a copy; tori like to read all then Hut* 
guard thing* Irritated by this rudeness I 
r *then, sir, you must like to read your own speech*: 

for by- they are among the moot Urnkmeri 

thing* that have appeared in this country™ He bit 
his lip, changed colour, and appeared undeCenmoed 
whether or not to knock me down, wMiAtacoii 
readily have done. At length, he wiIumI off f Mb 
with tarnished laurels. I was, as may be 
tickled with the result, and mentioned the site in o all 
who came to my store in the afternoon. It made ill 
way to the beer houses in the evening; to the Aaron 
in me morning; and into a large portion of die ao* 

cratic papers throughout the Union in due couree. 
Philadelphia, December 28, 1633. 

LOVE ftEVER.BLEEPS. 

"Love never sleeps!” The mother's eye 
Bends o'er her dying infant's led; 

And as sbe marks the moments fly 
While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 

Faint and distress’d, she sits and weeps, 

With beating heart! "Lows new stops/" 


Yet, e’en that sad and fragi® form 
Forgets the tumult of her bream; 

Despite the horrors of the storm, 
O'erburthen'd nature sinks to rest; 

But o'er them both another keeps 

His midnight watch—"Love asaer stop*-** 

Around— above—the angel bands 
Stoop o'er the care-worn sons of men; 
With pitying eyes, and eager hands 
They raise tne soul to hope again; 

Free as the air, their pity sweeps 

The storms of time! u Love never tleeper 

And round—beneath—and over sfl. 

O'er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A higher bends! Tire slightest call 
Is answer'd; and relief is given; 

In hours of wo, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain—"J/e never stops/” 


Oh! God of love! our eyes to thee. 

Tired of the world's false radiance, turn! 
And as we view thy purity 
We feel our hearts within us burn; 
Convinced^ that in the lowest deeps 
Of human til—“Lot* never eleepeP* 


Min.—1>e nature of man, in one point of ***».* 
so rich, so varied,—in another, so enigmaticsljso re- 
comprehensible, fhst it may well excite our leaia-j 
The depth of the ocean fumrehes forests of corals* 
beds ofpearls; but they also are the abode of the mo* 
hideous monsters. 
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CONVERSATION ON HUMAN NATURE 
AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Ai Meet lif Meet is peKshM and refined* 

So mind is brighten’d by its kindred mind, 

Bf courereaiion half our bliss is given; 

And socisl meeting made an earthly Heaven; 
Amur sal benefit is thus bestowed— 

Asd mutual power is gain'd for doing good. 

said Mr. Wraeacrejas he seated htLself in % 
garret of a literary student, and nicked up one 
of the periodical publications of the day. “I 
bare niff opinion of aU things* and I never yet 
could tee the use of so much printing and pub* 
lbfaiag. The world is inundated with bo o ks — 
tbs shelves of our libraries groan with thousands 
of volumes, which are never read, and is the 
world any wiser now than in ancient times, 
when books were written with the pen and ooo* 
•emudy, were so high in price, and so scarce 
tint few wold obtain them?” 

Student “The world has, perhaps, been ever 
iicmrlir tbm sreumMe ia virtue, and the mmd of man 
fraud time immemorial, has been active in the 
liMira of knowledge. If ancient books 
wars scarce, philosophers were plenty to illumi- 
Bftte tie world, by their lectures and conversa¬ 
tions. Many of them travelled from Greece in- 
ts distant regions to enlighten the ignorant, and 
coMeonently to increase their happiness. It is 
my opinion that the world has ever been the 
nine, both in virtue and intelligence, though the 
vfcssl of fortune has been continually turning. 
As it is in society where some families once op- 
triad became poor* and wee etna, so it has been 
with the world in matters of learning and vir- 
tii* Countries which once shone on the list of 
foam, have long since gone down to Gothic ig- 
aonaceand barbarian darkness, while others 
lave risen from obscurity and the long night of 
tine, tin splendour and gloiy. The mind of man 
will over be active, hence idleness is the parent 
of crime; for if the mind has not the resource of 
lesraiog, it will engage itself in reflections upon 
ignoble and vicious objects." 

Wueacre* “I infer from your reasoning, that 
von think sill men happy in proportion to their 
knowledge. You certainly cannot mean it for 
tbs most ignorant are, in my opinion, the most 

“Your proposition ends almost in a 
paradox. It is true that small things give pleas¬ 
ure to the ignorant mind, upon which the wise 
mu would look down upon in contempt On 
tbe contrary, having little sensibility, and being 
unconscious of his deficiency, the ignorant man 


wrc. M 1 mm* carfare I am one of those 
who believe that the human race, would be hap¬ 
pier in a state of nature. You must confess 
that whenever civilization and Christianity have 
teen carried into a nation of barbarians, they 
have become more vicious and wretched. Wit¬ 
ness the North American Indians." 

Mudmt “Ay, witness the North American 
Indians. But has it been the introduction of the 
arts, and moral principles of civilisation—has 


unconscious of his deficiency, the ignorant roan 
Ms not the neglect of the world, and writhes 
ret beneath the envy of cetemporary rivals. 
But then his happiness is only negative, a mere 
esse originating in tbe absence of sensibility. 
Like the brute,he eats and sleeps without pain, 
but is entirely ignorant of that exquisite happi¬ 
ness which springs in the mind capable of re¬ 
flecting and reeling the sublime delights of life 
sad learning. In the one happiness is negative, 
sod in tbe other positive.*" 
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North American Indians ? No, sir, it has been 
the introduction of our vices, not our virtues. 
To them drunkenness has been more fatal than 
Capua was to Hannibal, or the Syrens to the 

mariners of Ulysses." 

Wiseacre. “Are you prepared to say that the 
introduction of civilization and Christianity nev¬ 
er ixyured a nation or degsaded a people?" 

Student “I am: aad i am equally prepared 
to say, that the downfell of Christianity would 
be tbb ruin of all. Takp away the restraints 
imposed by religion, and where would the tun* 
bridled passions of man lead him? Witness the 
fatal anarchy which skepticism introduced into 
France.. The very moment that Christianity 
was abolished, the reign of terror commenced 
and no sooner did the bloody Robespiere become 
a skeptic, than he also become a tyrant So 
much was Napoleon Bonaparte convinced t ha t 
skepticism paved the way for the revotat 
France, that be once observed, while standing 
by his tomb, that it would have been better for 
France, had Jean Jacques Rosseau never In v adl, 
The doctrines of tbe French Illuminati, tllmi 
doctrines of Voltaire, of Mirabeau, D’Alein- 
bert, Maupertuis and a IiiiuiIiwmI siilM t i > s, luul a, 
direct tendency to throw off that restraint which 
chains man to his duty, and to stimulate foe 
tbe worst passions of his nature." 

Wiseacre, “Do you not believe that there 
were other and greater causes which led to the 
French Revolution?" 

Student . “I do not } for the first spread of skep¬ 
ticism changed men into tigers. No sooner did 
they throw otftbeir allegiance to God* and their 
fears of futurity, than they were prepared for 
crime; and ready to baptize, the land in the 
blood of their lathers and brothers." 

Wiseacre* “Then you are in favour of Christi¬ 
anity, even putting aside future rewards and 
punishments?" 

" Student “Yes, sir, I believe that Christianity 
makes better society, and better men, and even 
admitting that there were no futurity, I would 
still give my vote in favour of its being upheld 

and retained." 

Wumcre. “In your zeal you forget bow ma¬ 
ny oceans of blood have been shed by, and how 
many wart have been the consequence of the 
spirit of Christianity. Witness the Crusades, the 
fire* of Southfield, and-” 

Student “But you must recollect that they 
sprung not from the spirit of Christianity, but 
from p mistaken notion of it. Christianity pos- 
sesses inherent virtue, and cannot be charged 
with the follies of man, neither can those fol¬ 
lies bring disgrace upon it Christ only died 
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/br, or to redeem the this of mankind; be was pose m man to receive a fracture of fbstn, 
not chargeable «t tk them.” , thigh or leg, you will observe that hit mind ii 

Wiseacre. 44 Weil, I most confess that I am still clear and unobsoured; but suppose bit 
in some degree skeptically inclined, more from skull is fractured so as to obstruct the movement 
principle, however, than through pride. I am of the fibres of the brain, where thou <s the 
sometimes inclined te doubt the existence of the mind? Suppose a man drowned and taken 
Supreme Being.” from the water lifeless; his heart is stiU. his bo- 

Student . “No man in his senses can do that, if is ccfld, and would never recover without the 
I would advise you never to acknowledge it, for aid of artificial means. His heart is again set 
the greater mass of mankind are against you, in motion, the brain goes on, the senses an 
and consequently you will gain an unenvied awakened, and he is again a living souL Ask 
lame. Can you be blind to the evidences around him where his soul was during the period he wti 
you ? All nature cries aloud, and declare? the deqd, and he will tell you he has no coosciom- 
existence of a God. There is not a fruit that ness of the elapse of time. A man dies nod 
reddens in the sun, there is not a flower that lies in the grave thousands of years, without njf 
blushes in the light, nor a blade of grass that oonsciousoess of the elapse of time. When we 
waives in the wind but that testifies to the great have slept a number of hours, the time appears 
architect divine. Who but a Superior Being but as a moment, though we are still living, sad 
oould fenadbe flower, and paint it with its deli- if we hwve a little consciousness in our slew, 
cate tints? Who hut God,could have formed what idea of time’s flight can we have in the 
the complicated creature, man, and united two grave.” 

vuoh dissimilar natures as mind and matter, ma- Student. *1 object to your procC li* the 
king each dependant on the other?” first place, the drowned man is not dead, the ri- 

Wiseacre. “I do not believe in the union of tal principle is still there, and we know not 
mind and matter. I am a firm believer in the where life leaves off, ana death begins. W t 

doctrines of Dr. Priestly, and other material- have no proof of death but putrefaction; ini 
Mts, who tell as that the fibres of the brain man was ever resuscitated after putrefaois* 
when moving give us our ideas, and constitute had taken place. In tne second pfame, your the- 

what we call mind, la other words, I believe oiy runs counter to Holy Writ, which posHhe* 
that the senator mind4s the life, said consequent- hr declares that the soul not only tear*in the ho¬ 
ly that it pervades 'the whole body and ceases ay after death, but, that it goes to happiness or 

with its vftaBty.” misery. Your theory of materialism is at test 

Student . “Then if a man have the misfortune but an Utopian dream, which can beproouc- 
to have his arm or leg amputated, he looses a tive of no benefit either to the living ortnedssA 
corresponding part of his soul. It matters not, It is a subject which we never can fathom an 
however, as you believe in annihilation.” til death sets the prime will >• 

Wiseacre* “ Yon mistake me, sir; permit me with .you that there'are some parts of fcnowh 
to explain. Scripture tells us that God ap- edge which are useless. God nas given us tm* 
proached Adam in the garden of Eden, and ficieat intellect to understand all in t!ml® worn 
breathed into him the breath of life, and be be- that can be efiuse tons; but when we uadortik* 
came a living soul. Now we are told by some to go beyond our limit, all is darkness a mi cut 
cf the best scholars, that this is a wrong trans- fusion. A finite mind cannot oempreheod fa¬ 
ction; and that it should have been ‘the breath finite things, and whoa we dire into the origin 
of Hoes. 1 Now according to a great writer, of first causes we seek knowledge which »*•*■ 
this breath of lives signifies the five senses, with- less, and beyond our reacb. ^SiB am mere** 
out which, or at the cessation of which, man in- of ordinary knowledge is an increase ef b*PP** 
stantly ceases to exist. Through the ;6ve sen- ness. The cultivated mind is happy in its an 
ees we gain all our ideas; for it is utterly impos- reflections—whether in solitude or flu crowd- 
sible to imagine any thing that we have not pre- ed hall, while the vacant mind must seel: for re* 
viously seen, heard of, smelt, tasted or felt creation and amusement in external object*. 
Yon mistake in supposing 1 doubt the immortal- How listless, bow uneasy is the ignorant am 
ity of the soul.” when left alone—while to the cultivated ooe. 

Student. “Then your doctrine seems 4 neon- every •flower, and every charm of nature is ripe 
•intent If your soul is a part of, and depend- with happiness.” 

ant upon.your body, it cannot leave it after death. ' Wiseacre. “1 hold irnny hand one of thegom- 
How can you reconcile thir?” mon periodicals of the day—filled withpoebyi 

Wiseacre. “You have not a proper idea, sir, anecdotes, and tales of love and life. Of wow 
cf the doctrine of materialism. When a com- benefit to mankind are such writings ?” 
non machine, stops the substance wbichit man- Student *Of the greatest benefits, as I jW 
ufactures stops also; so it is with the machine prewe. Polite literature, and light reading, hsrc 
called man. The brain, aided by the external a tendency to refine, to exalt and elevate the 
power of the senses, manufactures ideas or tone of society. Who has not noticed the pow- 
thoughts, or in other words the mind. Now, sir, erful effect of ridicule on the follies of a wjwj 
it is evident, that so soon as the brain and the community or nation, and what melancnaj 
tenses become quiescent, the mind must also mind has not reaped the advantage of witm 
cease.” many a hearty laugh. The Spectator <* A dtffr 

Student. “No doubt you think your rftason- son revolutionized the corrupt society of Lcnoce. 
ing ingenious; hut it is mere theory at last, with- Poetry and tales of which you speak contempt' 
outproof.” bly, have had their advantages in all age^iie 

Wiseacre. “Not to*til* I will prove it Sup- who has read most poetry, knows the most* 
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tofiaed feefingt.for Him A Ifefeet tendency to 
refine (he heart What an unbounded influence 
hare national songs and ballads over the patriot¬ 
ic feelings of the people. What wanderer on 
the shores of Europe has not shed tears while 
totaling to the plaintive air of "Ifome, tweet 
Burner* What patriotic heart has not leaped, 
'listening to the "Star Spangled Banner*” Lit- 
wary fiction cultivates in ns the finest princi- 
ptaijitinmlating us tothe practice of virtue, be- 
'tevofence, gratitude, friendship, andsnany other 
duties, without the observance of which, life is 
bat a misanthropic pilgrimage, and society a 
■ desert or wilderness. 


WUeacre. “But do you not think that one 
active benefactor bestows on mankind more 


benefits than all the sciences? For instance, 

Jtofcert Fulton, theintentorof the steam boat, or 
Dr.Frank!in. M 


SbdmL "If you havq reflected a moment,you 
would have seen that these men owed more than 
fatjftbeir usefulness to fheir knowledge of the 
sconces. What would either of them have 
done without an acquaintance with mathemat- 
ks sad natural philosophy ? What would com¬ 
merce be without that little instrument, the 
eoopasp, the offspring of science? Mankind 
do not know how much they are indebted to 
fee sciences. The cook who Is making bread, 
aad JEhs man whom you see from the window 
putting a/tire on a wheel, do not know that they 
ue performing ohyinioal^oe He heats 

the iron, places it upon the wheel, and then 
pours water en it, though he is not acquainted 
wife the grand law in smture that cold con¬ 
tracts, and heat expands m bodies. He dees net 
taw that he is operatingunder the same law 
when be heats the steel tool red hot, and plungra 
it into cold water or oil to make it hard. Nei¬ 
ther does he who carbonises iron, to convertit 
utosteeL know the nature of carbon, er thatit 
h one or the few grand principles of nature, 
las good housewife, also, makes her soap with¬ 
out any idea that she cs so much indebted to 
science.” 


Wiseacre. “I will agree with you that some 
of fee sciences, particularly, those upon which 
the arts are founded and dependent tare been 
mM to mankind. But there is Natural His¬ 
tory-» 


iStnfost “Natural History isof the greatest use 
tomanjkind in many points of view. Without 
tausd we never should have known the strength 
ta fleetest cf the horse, #r the hixnry of the 
Pfbent cow. Without the study cf Natural 
History, we could not have known the fidelity 
•of fee dog, and the friendship ef the dignified and 
■ cat. We should also have remained 
ftafcers to the useful sheep, and never have 
tawn the luxury of animal food. Of the quali¬ 
ty of game, we should hove known nothm#— 
to our palates, the innumerable luxuries of the 
see would have been locked up. Nothing more 
strongly convinces ns of the existence of a 8u- 
]mme Being, than the study of Natural Histo- 
iy. Look at the operations of the Silk Worm, 
JJo the Bee, and ..you wiM at once acknowledge 
feat chance never created them. 8ee the inge¬ 
nuity displayed m the Lobster, lie is so firmly 


m Us tfcell, IM becautet slip out of If, 
anti yet if it remain upon him, he cannot grow. 
So aroid this dilemma, at a certain period the 
shell bursts, and the naked animal is liberated* 
How wisely has God distributed the various ani¬ 
mals over the earth, to benefit man 1 On the 
great deserts where man has no fixed habita¬ 
tion, be has placed the Camel, which is capa¬ 
ble of enduring fatigue, where the horse would 
expire for want of water and food. In Lapland, 
where eternal snows oovers the earth, the Rein 
Deer is placed, to <the eye of which is fitted a 
skin, in the centredwhich is a small aperture, 
through which the animal may see without hav¬ 
ing his eye iniured by the drifting lakes of fro¬ 
zen snow. The home would peatsh in either 
situation; for he had neither the waiter rest*- 
votref the Camel to supply him on the desert, 
nor the eye shieldof the Rein Beer to prote c t 
his mrefrom the fatten snow. Here you see 
the evident intention of the Diety; for if chance 
had formed them, it is more than probable that 
they would have chanced to have been stationed 
in tee wrocp place, or the qualities Of one given 

WHee&re. “If a knowledge of science points 
out and proves the existence ef the Diety, why 
are lo many teamed men skeptics? Why were 
Voltaire, Votuey, and Rosseau, among the 
French; and Hume, Gibbon, and others among 
is i* unbelievers ? Can you fathom the 
myster; ' 

nU “Fashion governs everything. Ma¬ 
imed ef old established opm- 
odaczle the world with something 
new— and to attract attention by thesingulari? 
ty of ifeeir doctrines. Neither Voltaire nor 
neither Hume nor Paine, would ever 
hare been so universally known, had they not 
-struck at, and attainted to overthrow the ea- 
epinions of the religious world. We 
are told by the ancient historians, that Prostra¬ 
tes set fire to the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
ntcnortaltte his name, he having despaired 
by honorable means ef transmitting his reputa¬ 
tion to posterity. Pride no doubt instigated 
men in the first instances to become skeptics— 
and many afterwards were actuated by pride 
in patterning after them. The French school 
of Deists and Atheists, attempted to propagate 
their doctrines in England, and succeeded in 
corrupting a few of tee profligate,—but they 
were met by such men as Addison, Cowper, mad 
Johnson, and put to flight. When the talented 
and pious Addison was on his death bed, he sent 
for his son-in-law, a wild young infidel, and after 

bearing witness of the purity of the Christian re. 

ligion, be added in a triumphant tone—“see how 
a Christian can diei” A strong proof that ait 
learned skeptics affect their doctrines through 
pride, is the fact that those doctrines will not 
support them in the hour ef death. Voltaire’s 
pride supported him on his death bed whatever 
bit pupils were present, and he cried—*“Crush 
the wretch,” meaning Jesus Christ; but so soon 
as ffaqr were absent he cried to his offended God, 
to have mercy upon him. Many men have be¬ 
come skeptics merely through a low desire to 
imitate others^ whom they have considered 
their superiors. Nothing is more contemptible 
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to a^ttoimitato the follies and w opacity will hm a dwe for knowledge; far 

es o f g reat or distinguished men*" that desire always follows genius, and be vl 

Wueacre. u Do you not believe the world is readily acquire whatever he attempts, while tbs 
governed too much by Priestcraft and delu- other will toil an without any material increase. 
asoBi The one will acquire without effort that which 

Student. “That is the old cry among in the other never can master with laborious ap- 
Yet it must be admitted that there is too much plication. Some men appear to have answer- 
superstition, bigotry and fanaticism— but they sal genius for the acquirement of the sciences, 
are all paliatedi by the fact that th$y originate or the arts as it may happen. They will take 
in ignorance. The Christian religion is not up an art which they have never learned, and 
chargeable with them; for they spring from a excel those who have spent their lives io tbs 
mistaken notion of it, and no sooner is the light employment It appears that in the most of 
of knowledge shed upon the minds of men, than families there is one child which possesses more 
they fly before it as the mists of night before the talent than all the rest—and hence it is exceed- 
rising orb of day. On the contrary, it is a mel- ingly rare that more than one rises to distioc- 
ancnoly fact that an increase of knowledge in tion in the same family. There is as much dif- 
any oountry, always brings with it a corns- ference between genius and mere application 
ponding increase of shrewdness, duplicity, and as there is between reason and ins duct*' 
crime. The Homan people were never more Wiseacre. “You cannot convince me that 
wicked, than when they were in the plenitude there is any difference between the reason of 
of knowledge, and at the height of their glory, man, and the instinct of brute creation. Do 
Our cities are more enlightened than smaller you call instinct inferior or superior to reason?" 
communities, and the radocf crime is far great- Student. “It is inferior by all means. In- 

nr* This may be accounted for. It is said, sdnct is not a less degree of reason, as coM b 
that it is a bad rule which will not work both the absent of heat— but it is, in my opinion, quite 
ways. Knowledge gives toa good man a great- a different principle. It supplies in the 
er capacity todo good, and vice versa ; when ana- the want of judgment as well as rdasoo. It a 
! in in III I y bad man beoomes enlightened, his ca- to the brute precisely what reason is to man, 
pacify for doing evil, is greater because his mind though not the same principle." 
has power to invent stratagems and evil designs Jrueacre. “You nay it n» inferior in tetsoo. 
which the ignorant would never dream of." Can man with all his iofeniou surt build a bird's 
Wiseacrvk “A® the ancient said to Paul, ‘al- nest?" 
most thou penundestme to be a Christian, 1 and Student. “No, sir; for the best mum inthft 
to love knowledge. . Were it not too late, I world, he has not the materials required. Tie 
would iiiociJCEMM apply myself to the acquisi- nest is modelled by titci body of the bird, sad 
tion of both." hence you see again that Goa fits every thug to 

Student. “it iiii 'never too late to do good, circumstances. 

No man has an idea of what he may perform Wiseacre. “There is one act performed by 
with diigiBiatt attention, and properly directed the common ben. which 1 dunk will ociw 
genius, Some of the most talented and learned you that instinct is nothing less than lesson, 
men, have risen to great eminence by their own In summer when the weather is warn, the heo 
exertions from the lowest obscurity. Great comes off from her nest ami. remains a hug 
philosophers have contended in early life with time, whereas, in winter her stay from her egg* 
obscurity, poverty, and deficient education, is of short duration, proving that die is aware 
Genius with industry will shine." that should she remain off no long in the winter, 

Wiseacre. “Hare you any examples within the eggs would chill, and the young chick die 
the scope of your recollection?” Then bow reasonable does Am act in timing 

Student. have, and I might mention a long over her eggs every day and changing the phoe 

list of such names as Franklin, Rittenhouse, ana of those which have had least warmth." 
Fulton, in this oountry, and Herec hell, Adam Student. “Your reasoning appears very rea- 

Clark, and Simpson, the mathematician, in En- sonable, but it will not stand the test of ecru- 
gland." tiny. The ben will sit upon painted blocks 

Wiseacre. “If I understand you right, you are or the eggs of a goose without knowing the du- 
a believer in genius. Some teach ference, and sometimes when robbed will situp- 

tbe doctrine that there is no such thing as ge- on the ground. She will hatch the eggs of the 
nius; that all have an equal capacity for le&ra- duck, and when the young ducks enter the va¬ 
in#; and that the superior success of some, de- ter, will fly along the shore, alarmed tor tafiff 
pends upon superior advantages or opportuni- safety. Now had she a particle of reason, 
ties, and more laborious application. This is, would know that tbey are ducks, and oonseqoeot- 
I must confess, most flattering. Will you fa- ly fitted by nature for swimming in the water* 
vour me with your opinion on the subject?" No, sir, God never intended to endow tbeie 
Student. “I will ao so with pleasure; for con- creatures with reason, because they would twa 
venation is enumerated by the great Dr. have beooroe fearful of death from a knowledge 
Watts, as one of the great means of increasing of it, and consequently, would have either r* 
knowledge. It is as certain that one mind may sis ted man, or flea from him in tenor." . 
possess a superior capacity to another, as that Wiseacre. “Indeed, sir, you hem me in op 
one memory is superior to that faculty in an- every side and if you refute my next P£jP*T 
other mind. Witness two children of the same tion, 1 shall give up the contest and sokDovi- 
parenti. Both have the same opportunity and edge you, as I must,my superior in knowteog* 
the same teacher. That one with a superior I was once travelling over an old bridge, tnnW 1 
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wfaicb my bone broke su£d fainted bis leg. 
The next year I had occasion to travel, not 
orer the same bridge to be tore; for a ne# one 
had been pat in its place; the horse refhsed to 
go over, nor coaid 1 force him ever. It‘was at 
that place he had been injnred, and he re¬ 
membered it Are you prepared'to say that he 
did not reason?” 

Student. “I will readily agree that your horse 
remembered having been injnred; ter horses 
tare the faculty of memory—bet I will net agree 
that he reaaooed correctly; for if be had he would 
bare been convinced, that though he fell through 
mold decayed bridge, it was noreason he should 
fall through a new one, made "Strong enough to 
bear a hundred times his weight” 

Wueacre . “You are right, sir; I see my er¬ 
ror and resign the contest lam also convinced 
of the value of knowledge, and the pleasure I 
have enjoyed during this conversation convin¬ 
ces me that you are right in saying that where 
these is an increase of knowledge, there is an 
increase of happiness. The correct philosophi¬ 
cal ideas I have gained from your reasoning will 
have a tendency to doaway my skeptical notions 
which 1 now confess, originated in ignorance.” 

Student “The study of philosophy either 
makes us better or worse—depending upon the 
use we make of oar knowledge. In like man¬ 
ner the greatest blessing may become a curse.” 

Wueacre. “Wen, sir, for the present I must 
bid you adieu. There are other subjects I should 
he happy to discuss with you, and shall give 
myself the pleasure of calling again in your 
garret” 

Student. “Sir, I shall be extremely happy to 
we you. Adieu !'* MILFORD BARD. 


\ Praia volume of Poems, fay John Mackay Wilson.) 
THIS Cl* YD IS AID TWEED. 

Nuned on a rocky mountain’s breast. 

Two twin-bom rivers played; 

And parting, one rushed needy west, 

The other eastward suayea. 

Tbs C^de rolled on,—a warrior's song 
Of triumph; while the Tweed 

With stilly murmur swept along,' 

Its voice the shephewTs reed. 

A bridegroom leaping light with joy. 
Oivonward bounded Clyde; 

The Tweed, a maiden, timid, coy. 

Moved like a blushing bride. 

The Clyde rushed forth in glory, where 
The sunbeams revelled wild; 

The Tweed in beauty, aofUy, fair, 

Was kissed by moonlight mild. 

"Sublimity and Beauty's mead 
Impressed their favoured Clyde; 

While loveliness hung o’er the Tweed, 

And slumbered on its aide. 

The Clyde embraced a golden Firth, 

Where lake and mountain shone, 

And fairy islands left fee earth 
To deck their marriage throne. 

The Tweed her deckings cast askL 
Plain waa her bridalbed— 

*** Tweed an unadorned 
The hoary Ocean insd. 


Biographical Sketch of Haydn. 

Joseph Haydn, bom 1732, in the village of Rohaur 
on the borders of Hungary and Austria. His father, 
a poor wheelwright, played on the haip on Sundays, 
his mother accompanying with her voice. When the 
boy was five years old, be used, during hiB parents’ 
performance, to make motions with a board and a 
stick, as if he was playing the violin. A schoolmaster, 
whom accident lea to this concert, observing that Jo¬ 
seph kept good time, asked permission to take him to 
his school. Here he learned to read and write, and 
received instruction in singing and in playing on the 
violin and other instruments. After he had been here 
2 years, he became, at the age of 8 years, a chorister in 
St. Stephen’s. At the age often years, he composed pie¬ 
ces for six or eight voices. “I then thought,” he af¬ 
terwards remarked, laughingly, “that the blacker the 
paper, the finer the music.” With his fine soprano, he 
lost his place, in his ltirh year. Hjs situation was 
now very discouraging, and he had a foretaste of the 
difficulties which await an artist without fortune or 
pairons. He gave instructions in music, played in the 
orchestra, and occupied himself with composing. 
“With my worm-eaten harpsichord,” said he, “I did 
not envy the lot of kings.” At that time, the six first 
sonatas of Emanuel Bach fell into his hands. “I did 
not leave the harpsichord,” said he, “until they were 
played through, from beginning to end; and any 
one, who knows ine, must perceive that I owe 
much to Emanuel Bach; that 1 have carefully studied 
his style; and he himself once paid me a compliment 
about it.” The youth at length had the good fortune 
to become acquainted with a Mile, de Martinez, the 
friend of Metastasio. He instructed her in singing and 
ying on the harpsichord, for which he received his 
ard and lodging. ‘ The first opersipoet of the age 
and the first composer of the symphonies thue lived 
in the same house, though in very different circum¬ 
stances. The poet, honored with the favor of the 
court, lived in the midst of pleasures, while the poor 
musician was obliged to pass the days in bed, for want 
of feel. When Mlle.de Martinez left Vienna, Haydn 
was again plunged in the greatest distress. He retired 
into the suburb of Leopoldstadt, where a hair-d lesser 
took him into his house. This residence had a fatal 
influence over the rest of his life. He married the 
daughter of his host, who poisoned his happiest day’s. 
Haydn was 18 years old when he composed his first 
quartetto, which met with general success, and en¬ 
couraged him to new efforts. At the age of 19. he 
composed the Devil on Two Sticks, an opera which 
was forbidden, on account of its satirical char¬ 
acter, after its third lepresentation. Haydn now be¬ 
came so celebrated, that prince Esterhazy placed him at 
the head of his private chapel. For this prince he com¬ 
posed some beautiful symphonies,—a department in 
which he excelled all other composers,—and the great¬ 
est part of h 8 fine quartette. Here he also composed 
the symphony known by the name of Haydn's Depar¬ 
ture^ in which one instrument stops after another, and 
each musician, as soon as he has finished, puts out his 
light, rolls up his note book, and retires. When, after 
a period of about *20 years, the prince Esterhazy redu¬ 
ced his court, and Haydn received his discharge, he 
went to London, to which he had often been invited. 
In 1794, he made a second journey thifher. He found 
a most splendid reception, and the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of music. In 
England, Haydn first became generally known; he 
had not etnoyed an extensive reputation in his native 
country. On his return from England, he purchased 
a small house and garden in one of the suburbs of Vi¬ 
enna. Here he composed the Creation and the Sea¬ 
sons. The former work, which is full of the fire of 
youth, was finished in his C5th year. TTie Seasons, 
iiia kmmoriStmM eowtfetmw'UitM&m. ‘ 
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his numerous works are also a TV Deum, a Mtataf, 
many concerts, marches, masses, &c. Haydn made 
a new epoch in instrumental music. Inei m in 
invention and execution, always new and original 
always surprising and satisfying the bearer, he ruled 
the taste of the age. His symphonies have all these 
characteristics. From him the quartette tint obtained 
a spirit and an arttul involution, which enraptured con¬ 
noisseurs. Borne years before his death, which hap- 
pened May 31, 1809, the Dilettanti Socwty in Vienna 
concluded their winter concerts with & splendid perior- 
mance of the Creation, to which Haydn was invited. 
His reception made a great impression on him, weak- 
ened as he was by age, but his own work affected 
him still more deeply; and, at the passes “It was 
light," overpowered by the harmony which he had 
himself created, the tears ran down his cheeks, and, 
with upraised arms, he cried, “Not from me, but thence 
does all this corndT* He sank under the weight of his 
feeling, and was obliged to be carried out 

SHERIDAN. 

Taylor, of the Opera House, used to say of Sheridan, 

that he could not pull aff his hat to him in the street 
without its costing him fifty pounds, and if he stopped 
to speak to him, it was a hundred. No one could be 
a stronger instance than he was of what is called 

living from hand to mouth. He was always in want 
of money, though he received vast sums which he 

must have disbursed; and yet no one can tell what be- 
same of them, for he paid nobody. He spent his wife's 
iiotiMiiin^ (audbeent hundred poozads) In & six weeks jaunt 
to Bath, and returned to town as poor as a rat When- 
•ever hs and hisson were iavitad out into the country, 
they always went into a post duties and four, be in 
oiia iiiiil IIitiEi non following in another. This is the 
iiiiN » who live in a round of extravagance, 

fluid iiiii) (it the slime time always in debt and difficulty. 
They fliro-’ir away all the ready money they get upon 
any new-fangled rhira nr project that comes in their 
way, aoi never think of paying off old scores, which 
ef course accumulate to a dreadful amount. “Such 
gain the rap of him who Brakes them fine, yet keeps 
ilia book uncrossed.” Sheridan once wanted to take 
Mrv. Sheridan a -very handsome dress down into the 
country, and went to Bather and Nunn's to order it, 
raying he tnuflt have it by such a day, but promising 
they should have seedy money. Mrs. Barber, (I think 
it was) madeanswertnat the time was short, out that 
ready money was a eharming thing, and that be should 
have it. Acwonlingly, at the tune appointed, she 

S ; the dress, which came to five and twenty 
and it was sent in to Mr. Sheridan, who sent 
r. Grimm, (one of his jackallaj <o say that he 
admired it exceedingly, and that he was sure Mrs. 
Sherida n would he (relighted with it, but he was sorry 
to have nothing under a hundred pound bank note in 
the house. 

She said she had eomo provided for such an acci 
dent, and could give change for a hundred, two hun¬ 
dred, or five hundred pound note, if it were necessary. 
Grinua then went back to his principal for further in¬ 
structions, who made an excuse that he had no stamp, 
ed receipt by him. For this, Mrs, B. raid, she was 
also provided: she had brought one in her pocket. At 
each message she could hear them laugh heartily in 
the next room, at the idea of having met with their 
match for once; and presently after Sheridan came 
out in high good humour, and paid her the amount 
of her bill in ton, five and one pound notes. Once 
when a creditor brought him a bill for payment, which 
had often been presented before, and the man com- 
plained of its soiled and tattered state, and raid he 
was quite ashamed to see it, “I tall you what 1 would 
advise you to do with it my friend,” said Sberidao. 
“take it home and write it upon pmtkmtmU” _ 


Heonee mounted A koras, which aborts dealer wu 
showing off near & coffee-house at the bottom of 8 l 
J ames's street, rode it to TatterealTs, and sold k, and 
walked quietly back to the spot trom which he set out. 
The owner was furious, swore he would be the death 
of him; &nd| in a quarter of an hour afterwards, they 
were seen sitting together over a bottle of wins m die 
coffee-house, the horsejochey with the tears running 
down his cheeks at Sheridan's jokes, and almost ready 
to hog him as an honest fellow. 

Sheridan's house and lobby were beset with dun 
every morning, who were told that Mr. Sheridan mi 
not yet uis ani shown into the several rooms oaesdi 
side of the entry. As soon as he bad breakfasted, be 
asked, “Are those doom all shut, John?” and 
assured they were, marched out very deliberately te 
tween them, to the astonishment of his aelftnrited 
guests, who soon found the bird was fiown. 

2 have heard one of his old city friends declare, that 
such was the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and 
insinuating eloquence, that he was slways afraid tom 
to ask him forn debt of long standing, lest hs mm 
borrow twice*- L 


[From the Pen and Ink Sketches in the liwtpool 
% Journal.] 

ANECDOTES OF O’CONNELL. 

One of O’Connell’s earliest displays of acutaows 
was at Tralee, iu the year 1799, shortly after be tad 

been called to the Bar. In the intricate c 

he was Junior counsel, (having got the brief wan is 
a family compliment than from any other cause,) tta 
question in dispute was as to the validity of a wl, 
which had been made almost m articula mortis, * »• 
instrument was drawn up with proper formed* 
nesses were examined and gave ample cans 
that the deed had been legally executed. < hie of tta® 
was an old servant, possessed of a strong ps«on lot 
speaking. It fell to O’Connell to cross-examine bin, 
and the young barrister allowed him to speak on» m 
the hope that ne might- say too much. Nor was uw 
hope disappointed. The witness ha 4 shew awom 
that he saw the deceased sign the will “Yes,” coo- 
tinned be, with all the garrulousnees of old ag, 1 I ** 
him sign it. and surely there toot lift m fem e* 
time. The expression frequently repeated, ledy* 
Connell to conjecture that it had a peculiar ni««W 
Fixing hia eye upon the old man, he raid, “Yon tow 
taken a solemn oath before God and man to ip** 
the truth, aud the whole truth—the eye of Goo 
on you; the eyes of your neighbors are upon 
Answer me, by the virtue of that sacred and aoW® 
oath which has passed your lips, was the testator**** 
when he signed the tew?” The witnera was .struck 
with the solemn manner in which he was admetew* 
his colour changed—his lips quivered—hia lunba trem¬ 
bled, and he faltered out the reply, “there was lift* 
him.” The question waa repeated in a mom 
rive manner, and the result was that O’Connell tau 
compelled, naif cajoled him to admit, tba», after W* 
was extinct, a pen had been put into the testator s 
hand—that one of the party guided it to »gn hisnaoj 
while, as a salvo for the consciences of all concerned, 
a living fly waa put into the dead man's moatM® 
qualify the witnesses to bear testimony that‘‘there ww 
hie in him” when he agned that wilL TOa f*ct» KjJJ* 
ally dragged from the witness, preserved a Urge pro¬ 
perty in a respectable and Worthy family, and was 
first occurrence in O’ConnelTs legal care er, w ort ; 
Mentioning. Mias Edgeworth, in her, “Patrooaje^ 


has an incident not modi different from this—portal* 
it was suggested by ic The plaintiffe in this case were 
two sisters, named Langtoa, both of whom stiueqjoj 
the property m i rao a lom fy preserved to them by the »• 
gesmity ofO'ConneU imni the writer of this thstch 



usm eviYOK. 


hasoftenheardthem relate the mwmm which be 
had contrived to elicit the troth. 

•Agaio—One of the moat remarkable personages in 
Cork, for a aeriea of years, woe a sharp-witted little 
fellow named John Boyle, who published a periodical 


otlfemarkaupon ita members, collectively and per* 
—r to the very (treat precautions as to 


the mode of publication, it waa next to impoaeible for 
the Corporation to proceed against him for libel—if 


they could have done so, hia pumshment was certain, 
for, a those days, there waa none but Corporation 
hinea-and the foct that Boyle waa hostile to the mu- 
lapel cUque t waa quite enough for these worthy ad- 
mnuuatore of justice. It happened on the occasion 
oft crowded benefit, that Boyle and one of the Sher¬ 
iff! were coming out ot the pit of the theatre at the 
ante moment. A sodden crash drove the scribe 
manat the Sheriff and the concussion was such that 
the tatter had two of hia ribs broken. There could 
be do doubt that the whole waa accidental; but it was 
too lucky not to betaken advantage of. Mr. Boyle 
was prosecuted for assault*—O'Connell (who was 
personally mimical to the Corporation) scarcely cross- 
examined a witness, and called none in defence. He 
proceeded to reply. After some hyperbolical com- 

^ ts on the “well known impartiality, indepen- 
aod justice of a Cork jury,'* he proceeded to 
address them thus: 

I had no notion that the case is what it is; there- 
fere I can call no witnesses. As I have received a 
brief and ita accompaniment—«fee, I must address 
yoa,I am not in the vein for making a long speech— 
sa. fandmen, instead of it, I shall tell you a story. 
Some years ago, 1 went apeeiafty, to Clonmel! asanas, 
•ad accidentally witnened a trial which I never shall 
fefget A wretched man, a native of that county, was 
charged with the muTder of his neighbor, it seemed 
that an ancient food existed betw e e n them. They 
bd met at a fair, and exchanged blows: again, that 
twang, they met at a low potfoouee, and the bodily 
hmfevsnee of friends alone prevented a fight be¬ 
tween them. The prisoner was heard to vow veo- 
Bance against hia rival. The wretched victim left 
the house, followed soon after bjrthe prisoner, and waa 
fend next day on the road-sale, murdered, and hia 
hoe ao barbarously beaten in by a atone that he could 
oelyhe identified by his dress. The facts were strong 
tcuaat the prisoner—in foct it was the strongest case 
°t ctrcumatanrial evidence I ever met with, As a 
fena-ofhis guilt there wae no doubt—the prisoner 
was called on for bis defence. He called, to the sur¬ 
prise of every one, the murdered man. And the mur- 
mad man came forward. It seemed that another 
mao had been mnrdered: that the identification by 
tom was vague, for all the peasantry of Tipperary 
vear the nine description of clothes: that the preaum- 
d victim had got a hint that be would be arrested un¬ 
der the Whiteboy act; bad fled, and only returned, 
with a noble and Irish feeling of justice, when be 
brad that his ancient foe was in jeopardy on his ac¬ 
count The esse was clear; the prisoner was inno- 
Tbs Judge told the Jury that it was nnneees* 
my to charge them. They requested permferion to 
Wire; they returned in about two hours, when the 
foramen, with a long fees, handed him the verdict. 
*F*y.' Every one was astonished. *Good* God !* 


widths Judge, ‘of what is he guilty? Not of nmr- 
for, surely P 1 No, my Lord/ said the Foreman, 
'hit if he did not murder that ana, sure he stole my 
gray mars three years ago.*** 

The Cork Jurors laughed heartOy at this anecdote: 
«e the mirth had time to cool, O'Connell continued 
rife marked enpbama, "So gmidimeit of the Jury, if 


Mr. Boyle didnotwilfoQy amatih tfaefiherifl; he has 
libelled the Corporation; find him guilty by all 
means!** The application was so severe that the 
Jury, shamed into justice, instantly acquitted Mr. 
Boyle. 


IUTBR CUSTOM. 



An account cf the Biddenden Maids in Kent, Bom 
joined at the hips and shoulders. 

On lama Sunday in every year after Divine Ser¬ 
vice in the afternoon in the Parish or Biddenden, in 
the county of Kent, there are by the Churcb-waidena, 
given to the Strangers about 1000 Rolls with an im¬ 
pression on them similar to the Plate. The origin of 
this Custom is thus related. 

In the year 1100 at Biddenden, in Kent, were bom 
Emzabfth and Mary Chulehumt, Joined together 
by the Hips and Shoulders , and who lived in that 
state Thirty Four Years!! At the expiration of 
which time, one of them was taken ill and after a slum 
period died ; the surviving one waa advised to be sep¬ 
arated irom the corpse which she absolutely refused 
by saying these words, u as we came together , we will 
also go together? and about six hours after her sister's 
decease, she was taken iH and died also. A stone 
near the Rector’s Pew marked with a diagonal line 
is shewn as the place qf interment. 

The moon on the east ©rial shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely atone, 

The silver light, so pale and feint 
Shewed the twin siatem and mauy a saint; 
Whoee images on the glass were dyed; 
Mysterious maidens sale by aide. 
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The mm beam kissed the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a mystic stain. 

It is further stated, that by their will, they bequeath 
ed to the Churchwardens of the Parish of Bidden- 
den, and their successors, Churchwardens for ever, 
certain pieces or parcels of Land, in the Parish, con¬ 
taining about 20 Acres, which is hired at 40 Guineas 
per annum, and that in commemoration of this 
wonderful Phenomenon of Nature, the Rolls and 
about 300 Quartern loaves and Cheeses in proportion, 
should be given to the Poor Inhabitants of the Pariah. 

Everyday book 

ANECDOTES OF PARROTS. 

From the Miscellany of Natural History. 

In passing by a garden, (of a house the narrator vi¬ 
sited at the Cope,) we heard a talking which our Por¬ 
tuguese, after attentively listening, pronounced to 
be “plain Dutch,” nor was it long, before we had a 
specimen of a9 “plain English.” After our ears were 
saluted with the squalling and screaming of a fowl in 
distress, and indeed, in the act of being strangled, 
which excited our astonishment, as we could see all 
% around us, the voice of a boy under flagellation was 
heard, crying out most lustily, n O Lord, sir! O Lord, 
sir, it was not I, sir; I never saw the old cock before. 
Sir” To unravel this mystery, we went back to the 
house once morejand, on making known the strange 
circumstance, we were conducted to the garden, and 
a tree was pointed out to us, where we saw, almost 
enveloped in the thick loliage, the arch deceiver in 
the shape of a large cockatoo. I was at a loss which 
to admire most, the half stifled and broken sobbing (if 
I may so call it) of the fowl, or the outcry of the boy, 
as detected in killing and stealing what belonged to 
his neighbor. The girl told us their lather had lately 
given tne amazing price of fifteen dollars for this bird 
m Cape Town ;• and that it spoke in different languages 
but that in all of them it made use of such gross 
expressions, and swore so profanely, they supposed 
they should soon be obliged to part with it. Nor 
would they stay long in the garden, possibly fearing a 
repetition of "plain Dutch” by the same author. It 
was a remarkably fine bird, in full feather, and nearly 
white: and, in shutting its eyes, a large sort of fan, as 
if taming on a spindle, rose up from either side from 
the neck, and covered them completely. 

The following curious circumstances occurred with 
a couple of parrots in London. A tradesman who 
had a shop in the Old Bailey, opposite the prison, 
kept two parrots, much to the annoyance of Ms neigh¬ 
bors, one of which was green and the otner grey. 
The green parrot was taught to speak when there 
was a knock at the street door,—the grey put in his 
word whenever the bell was rung; but they only knew 
two short phrases of English a-piece, though they pro¬ 
nounced these very distinctly. The house in which 
these Thebans lived had a projecting old fashioned 
front, so that the first floor could not be seen from 
the pavement on the same aide of the way $ and one 

out of a window, some one knocked at the streeufoc^ 
“Who's there ?” said the green parrot, in the exercise 
of his office^—“The roan with the leather I” was the 
reply,—to which the bird answered with his further 
store of language, which was “Oh, ho!” Presently, 
the door not being opened as he expected, the stran¬ 
ger knocked a second time. “Who’s there!” said the 
green parrot again, “who’s there!” said the man with 
tne leather; “why dont you come down 7” to which 
the parrot made the same answer, “Ob, ho I” This 
response so enraged the visiter, that he dropped the 
knocker and rung furiously at me house bell: but this 
proceeding brought the grey parrot, who called out in 
a new voice, “Go to the gate.” “To the gate!” mut- 


tsssd Iks appsflaatfc who saw m dock emmmm 
and, moreover, imagined that the servants were fats' 
tering him. “ What gate 7” cried be, getting out into 
the kennelf that he might have the advantage of ree* 
mg his interlocutor. “Newgate,” responded tk 
grey parrot, just atthe moment when ha special vu 
discovered. 

What proved a peculiar sagacity in the imitations el 
Dr. Thornton’s parrot, was that they were effected 
sometimes without his voice; for example, there vu 
a aeieeoFB grinder, who came every day into the meet 
where the bird was kept. AU parrots have a file h 
the inside of the upper mandible, with which dgf 
grind down the under bill, and in this they are as- 
ployed an hour every evening. This sound people 
usually mistake for snoring. This scraping was it- 
tempted, but the nice ear marked the difference; sad 
he bad recourse to bis claws,which he struck against 
the perch, armed with tin, and observing the tune of 
the turning of the wheel, he effected a most exact imi¬ 
tation, which he repeated every Friday. Sometimes 
the child’s pap woidd be taken to the window, and 
beaten with a spoon; this ha would immediately imi¬ 
tate by striking his bill against the ride of his pack 

Parrots are sometimes extremely quick is packing 
up certain words that happen to strike their care; and 
this they often do very untowasdly, so as afterwards 
to repeat them with an apparently mischietoOB intent. 
We remember a parrot which beloved to a Mr, 
which was the innocent mesas of getting ifemistraw 
into a very unfortunate scrape. A friend of here hal¬ 
ving called one afternoon, die conversation of the two 
ladies took that turn towards petty scandal, to which, 
we grieve to say, it is but two frequently bent Tfe 
friend mentioned the name of a lady of their acquaint' 
•nee. “Mrs.—— r exclaimed the owner of the 
parrot, “Mm - ■ ■ drinks like a fish.” Thee 

words were hardly uttered, when the footman,ha 
loud voice, announced “Mm — f’and as the new 
visitor, a portly, proud dame, came qpiling into the 
room, “Mm —exclaimed the parrot, “Mr*. 

——■ drinks like a fish.” Mrs.-wheeled 

round, with the celerity of a troop of heavy dragoon*, 
furiously, to confront the base and unknown rngg* 
“Mrs. — !” erred the parrot again. Mia 
- drinks like a fish.” “Madam. 11 exclaimed 
Mm——, to the lady of the house, “inis foaphee 
of wickedness towards me which must have tax® m 
small time to prepare. It shows the blackness of yotff 
heart towards one. for whom you have long, P 
ed a friendship; but 1 shall be revenged.” it wss«j 
vain that the mistress df the parrot rose and protee® 
her innocence. Mm — ■ flounced out of the room 
in a storm of rage, much too loud to admit of tre 
voice of reason being beard. The parrot, doighw 
wkh his new caught up words, did nothing for some 
days but shout out* at the top of his most unmusical 

-rote* “Mm-1 Mm-Jrink.like.fi*- 

Meanwhile, Mr* ■ - »■ ’ «lawyers, hwingoocettk- 1 
up the scent, succeeded in ferretting out some mw- 
matron, that ultimately produced written pryofe"*' 
nished by some secret enemy: that the kdrsunpra- 
deuce in the propagation of this scandal b*di*t 
been confined to the instance we have mOTUojr' 
An action of law was raised for defrmauon. 
parrot was arrested, and carried into court, to go* 
oral testimony of the malignity of the pJotwhi® 
supposed to have been laid against Mm—-T. 1 **? 
fame; and he was by no means niggardly of bis *«£ 
roony; for. to the great amusement of the beacn, 
bar, and all present ha was no sooner produc ed* uw ; 
he began, and connured to vociferate, Mm -rr; 

Mm-drinks like a fch!” tiU judgesaodjj* 

were alike satisfied of the merits of the case; 
resuk was, that the poor owner of the parrot w» 
with immense ’- 
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A SC1HB m THE WIST, 


[From the Knickerbocker.] 

BUCK BORN TAVERN, 

A SCENE IN THE WEST, 

It was during the latter part of September, 

in the year-. that it was my fortune to be 

travelling (hrougn the western district of Ten¬ 
nessee, and along the main road which now 
leads eo from Bolivar to Paris. 

The dose of a pleasant day found me fatigued 
and weary, jogging along through a wild and 
thinly settled country, on the gtdvwe for a rest¬ 
ing place; the few clearings which I had pass¬ 
ed, indicated contentment rather than wealth, 
or even comfort, and the hooting of owls, the 
long howl of come famished beast, the rapid pass¬ 
age of birds on their way to roost, together with 
the recollection of many stories of hair breath 
escapes and desperate conflict, which had taken 
phoe hi the oountry through which 1 was pass- 
ini, caused mo to feel much solicitude as to 
vitae I should sleep, and made me think of 
home, and happiness, and the busy crowd of 
Atlantic dties—and when 1 contrasted all this 
with foe fact, that I was a stranger in a strange 
land, and beheld the quiet, yet wild appearance 
of the dense mnd dark forest around me, 1 invol¬ 
untarily tightened my reins, and urged my horse 
oawuu. 

It was in this mood, that, upon turning an angle 
«f the road, I discovered & horseman coming to¬ 
wards me in a sweeping trot—he was rather 
badly mounted; but hisjrew and appearance 
were of rather a better order, mnd bespokehim a 
fttoine backwoodsman of some note. 

Seeing that be was about to pass me, with a 
common salutation I hailed him to stop. 

“Hilt, lily fliflild he, and Billy halted so sud- 

ileii , I his rider would have gone over 

li *£n now stranger what is it you want 
with me. you must talk tot, for the way that 
I'm* a hurry Is curious.” 

“I shall be obliged to you,” said I, “if you 
will tell me where loan sleep to night?” 

41 An is that all?—well, here’s Buck Horn just 
i. head of you, though its right rough there¬ 
in about eight miles further there is an excel¬ 
lent bouse—an if you don’t like either of them 
®P«e you turn back with me; I’ve got but one 
cabin, and it is foil of young ones, but I’U make 
No a Ballet and take care of your horse.” 

U I thank you, sir, but my horse is tired, and 1 
am anxious to get on.” 

“Ns thanks, no thanks, stop at Buck Horn, 
No can make out there for the night.” 

. “But 1 think you said it was right rough—can 
l fond it?” 

“Oh! stand it—yes—we stand any thing here 
—I only said so cause you seemed to be a stran- 

these poets, an I thought you mightn’t 
«e their ways.” 

wiH they geveme and my horse somti&mg to 

*Obl yes—stuff you both as foil as tics.” 

“And a bed?” 

. “Yea—they’ll give you a bed—you don’t mind 

^Oh! sorter thick, and net so very thick nei- 
'■tMhey’IUBfyputyou In spoon fashion, on 
20 


ym must lie awfol still, or all turn over togeth¬ 
er, if you don’t the outside ones will fall out, an 
if they do, they’ll be right apt to hurt them¬ 
selves,” 

“Well, is this all I hare to fear at Buck 

Horn.” 

“Fear! you have nothing to fear—Buck Horn 
is considered by many as a very clever, nice 

S lace—an don’t they have musters there ?—an 
on’tthey try warrants? an don’t they have 
shootin matches ? so you see Buck Horn is not 
so coarse—an if any of ’em should try to use you 
up, you’ll find more who’ll fight fur you, than 
agin you—a stranger never wants for friends in 
these parts.” 

" Well, 1 must go now—good bye—if ever you 
come my way, gun me a call, you hear—jist ask 
for Little River Jack, they ail know me. Go 
along Billy .’’—and he gouged his old horse, who 
wriggled, snot forward,and curled it so rapidly, 
that all which remained visible of him was & 
dark streak. 

Contrasting western with eastern manners, 
and thinking of Buck Hnm and its inhabitant*, 

1 pursued my way, until, from well known sig¬ 
nals, 1 knew a house was near—and in a few 
moments after, situated in a small clearing, im¬ 
mediately on the road^ appeared a large’ rude 
double logged cabin, with a Buck’s Horn nailed 
over the door, which means, in the west, enter¬ 
tainment for man and horse, ami this I identi¬ 
fied as the tavern to which I had been recom. 

mended. 

It was now the dusk of evening, and although 
its appearance was uninviting,] iiii 

a Welcome spot—it was quiet—and as 1 rode up, 
nothing was to be seen but the cattle lying 
about the yard, chewing their cud, and the fowls 
arranged in close order on the limbi of an oak, 
which grew near to the door— my arrival, how- 
ever, seemed entirely to change the scene, for 
the dogs came whisking and barking about me, 
as if they wished to know who and what 1 was, 

and what was ray business—the cows eyed me.- 

the turkeys clucked—and I thought an old gob¬ 
bler would have twisted his neck off, in his soli¬ 
citude to get his head in such a position, that he 
might take a fair sqttint at me. Turkeys, when 
they examine any thing closely, only me one 
eye, and my old gobbler would first try one, and 
then the other, and then be put his head under 
his wing, as if for the purpose of brightening his 
vision and drawing it out, would take a long 
searching look—and then he examined his roost, 
and said something to the turkeys around him 
which I could not understand—but they all 
clucked, and adjusted themselves, concluding, 1 
thought, with, *ne’s a stranger in these parts, 
and f don’t much like his looks’—and they would 
have liked them much less had they known the 
state of my appetite. 

While au this was passing an old lady came to 
the door to see what was the cause of so much 
commotion, looked out for an instant, and then 
disappeared—next came a flock of children of 
all skes, barefooted, with short cotton shirts, 
who scarcely saw roe before away they scacn- 
pereA tumbling over each other, into one of the 
«de!d6ors—and finally there came, with a state¬ 
ly stride, the landlord of the bouse—he was 
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without a coat, rough in appearance,large 
portly in his form, with a good humored , jolly 
looking face, and while he approached, ft pair of 
eyes might be seen peeping out through every 
crevice in the house. 

“Come, friend, won’t you ’light?” 

“Thank you, sir, I wish to spend the evening 
with you.” 

“Git down—git down—I’ll take your horse, 
and fix you as snug as a bear in a hollow.” 

Having dismounted, be stripped my horse, and 
giving me my saddle-bags, and saddle. “Now 
take ’em in, an put ’em under the bed an make 
yourself at home—children clear the way, an 
let this gentleman come.” 

I did as I was directed, but observed that the 
gobler rose up, and turned his head towards the 
door 1 entered, in order that be might keep a 
sharp look out—it was nobly done, he seemed re¬ 
solved never to tarn his back to an enemy. 

Having examined the apartment, I drew a 
chair before a large blazing fire, and content¬ 
ed with appearances, sat a silent spectator of 
the group before me—the house contained but 
two rooms, and a garret, or loft as it is there 
called, running the whole extent of the building, 
and yet 1 had seen children enough about the 
establishment to have filled up at least four good 
rooms, and still, every moment 1 saw a new 
fxce—there was many girls among the group, all 
pretty, yet barefooted^ and when they would 
eatch me looking at their feet—they would stoop 
so 11,9 to make tlteir dross entirely conceal them 
.modesty must be innate, thought I. 

The return of the landlord thinned the little 
grou p around me—-be sent off all the small fry 
into the next room, and drawing some whiskey 
made me drink—then seating himself, began to 
inquire after his kin in the old country, all of 
whom he fancied 1 must know, merely because 
I came from the same state—discussing this, and 
sundry other topics, we whiled away some time 
—I learned from him, that he, with his wife, had 
tliml morning returned from a visit to Alabama, 
and that some of the neighbors would drop in 
presently to hear the news—1 could hear the 
crowd gathering in the adjoining room, and 
was soon after called to supper. 

The supper though plentiful and inviting had 
been prepared in the room where the largest 
part of the company was assembled—and there 
every face was joyous and happy, save that of 
the good dame, whose duty it had been to pre¬ 
pare the evening meal—she looked rather crab¬ 
bed, and slung about the pots and pans, seem¬ 
ingly entirely careless of the shins of her neigh¬ 
bors. But she received my thanks, for among 
other things there was a large quaotity of sweet 
potatoes, sliced and fried, which I had ordered 
for my own use. We crowded around the table, 
cracked jokes, and began to eat. Tltere was a 
stranger at my elbow, who dipped into my sweet 
potatoes so often, that 1 began to take quite a 
dislike to him—for it was a dish of which I was 
very fond, which I had ordered, and consequent¬ 
ly considered m my own property—beside® this, 
1 was aa keen set as a hawk. 

“Stranger, N said I, “you are fond of pota- 
toes”— 

“No—1 can’t say, at how I mm—but the way 


that aunt Pat there cooks'em is a caution, an 1 
think these are quite jest stick me up s 

few—will you?’* 

“You mean to say they will soon be defmd, 1 
suppose ?” 

“No, sir; tufflunk is the idea, and, if you don’t 
know what sufflunk is, I would advise you to o&- 
schixc , for its quite impossible for you to xm- 
promt here.” 

Having supped, we arose in order to make 
room for another table, and I adjourned to the 
room which had been allotted to me; thither 1 
was followed by my potatoe opponent, who sc* 
costed me, with “Come stranger, you muni 
mind what I say; we are all free and easy here; 
I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your head, to save my 
life; the old man just come home to day, and we 
drapped in merely to have a little spree—come 
‘spose you join us?’ ” 

1 thanked him, but was so fatigued from my 
ride that I wished to retire early. 

Considering a moment—“did you notice them 

girls?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,I’ve a notion of Jinny; she’s a real tic- 

lur, and when she dances she >1, 

I tell you.” 

“Does she?” 

“Yes, she does so; ’twould do you good to see 

her dance.” 

The company now began to get more noiiy, 
and the landlord after telling me mi«i i • i j II times 
not to mind the boys, went about his basineis; 
the chief gathering was in the supper room, 
which echoed with the loud and noisy glee,leav¬ 
ing me comparatively alone. But unfortunate. 

ly the whiskey barrel was near by my bed, sod 
as regular as an hour-glass, but at much shorter 
intervals, did the landlord approach it, with a 
mug, draw out the spile, fill it, »i and > 
drive in the peg with a hammer—saying “Don’t 
let me disturb you, there’s your bed, tumble in 
when yqji like it’*—and so there was a very 
nice bed ; but it was packed, from the wall to 
about the middle, with two rows of children, fit¬ 
ted to each other in the same manner as shorn 
are done up for exportation, and ‘beside* th* 
there were many persons around the fire, Jpd 
among them several girls just grown. Uokt 
these circumstances, I felt foth To undress for 
bed; but upon being told that ray bed was rea¬ 
dy, and seeing that nobody was about to leave 
the room, 1 conceived that all was right, and 
stripped, retaining my shirt and drawers with a 
tolerable degree of composure. 

Having been accustomed to sleep alone, I**} 
as fraidtfbeing touched by a child, as I would 
have been of an eel, and consequently courted 
sleep to little puipose. 

Soon after getting into bed I heard a scuffle, 
and a general rush to the entry, saying “yo® 
strike him.” Wishing to see all the ran,Ishp* 
ped out of bed* and crept to the door, where 
there was such an eternal clatter of toogoes, 
that it was sometime before 1 could ascertain 
the cause of this disturbance; which turned out 
lobe tins: 

A servant belonging to ooe of the neighbor^ 
had come over, as it seemed his usual custom* 
to buy a pint of whiskey, and while waitmgat 
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the door for the landlord, was accosted by a. 
forge bony, crabbed man, named Wolfe, who, 
from some cause which did not appear, thought 
peeper to strike him; this was perceived py a 
small sharp, thin looking man, called Aaron, 
who having a good share of artificial stimulus, 
added to much natural firmness, bristled up, and 
strutted about with huge consequence* 

There were many persons about the house 
who appeared perfectly unmoved by the passing 
scene, and it was principally the younger per¬ 
sons who surrounded the expected combatants, 
mris and men formed the ring promiscuously, 
the girls chock full of fun and life, holding aloft 
large lightwooa torches, determined to see all 
that was to bo seen; conceive myself undress¬ 
ed, peeping over the crowd and you have the 
scene as I saw it when Aaron cried out “Who 
■truck that mg^ur?” 

“I struck him, a d—n black wampire and 
he that takes his part, is no better than a nig- 
fur. 

Aaron making towards him; “Now don’t you 
cult in in a niggur, Wolfe, don’t you call me a 
uggar; if you do, d—n me if I don't walk right 
into yon, I'll go entirely through you.” 

“Comeon then; I'll lick you, an the way I’ll 
Jick you^ will be a caution to the balance of 
your family ; if I don’t, d—n me.” 

“Part, ’em, part ’em," was the cry from many, 
and again 1 heard Aaron’s voice rising above the 
others .sayingy- 

“Dia the niggur mislist you ?” 

“No; but 1 intruded my conversation upon 
him., and he could gim me no answer.” 

“Well I say 'twas d—nmean, to beat a neigh¬ 
bor’s niggur merely because he come to git a 
itkik,; dow yon know, Wolfe, when you was in 
tile siijr^ciiijf,sa.Ynrm under General Jackson, you 
would steal out to get a drink, and why not ’low 
the poor niggur the same privilege.” 

!> n ilia niggur, I’ve a great mind to use 
him right up, aniyou too for taking his part.” 

“Now, use me up, just as soon as you choose; 
you brnr,Wolfe,you is bigger than me; but 
1 tall you, I’m all gristle; an Uod never made a 
man who could walk over me, or hurt faster 
when be begins; 1 weigh just one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds.” 

“I don’t care what the devil you weigh, nor any 
thing about* you—all I can say, is, 7 can lick 
you; if you take the niggur’s part you is no bet¬ 
ter than a niggur; 1 say this and stand in my 
shoes.” 

“Now^you needn’t talk about your shoes, kaze 
you see I’m barefooted, I haint got no shoes, s 
true, but 1 stand fiat footed , and d—n the man 
who can move me one inch; do you bear that, 
Wolfe?” 

“Yes—1 hear it—and Aaron f can lick you.” 

“WeU, Wolfe, I’ll fight you, but you’ve never 
bid a better friend than I’ve been. I’se ’friend- 
ed you, when no other man would.” 

“How have you ’friended me, Aaron, an what 
have you done for me ?” 

“Didn’t I keep them steers of yourn, better 
than two months; and didn’t I turn that pied 
heifer of yourn into my pea patch?” 


“An ’spoeen you did, didn’t I call up your bop 
—but fruit's nothing to do with it; Aaron,you 


took that niggur’s part, andyou must fight me.” 

Aaron coold stand this no longer but made at 
him. 

“Part ’em, part 'em,” was again the cry; but 
now the girls interfered,cryingout“let ’em fight, 
let ’em fight, you ’sposa we g’wine to stand here 
all night holding the light”—and at the same 
tima I discovered a hearty, buxom, lively look¬ 
ing girl, whom they called Poll, rolling her 
sleeves up, and swearing at the same time, that 
both were cowards, ana that she believed she 
could cool ’em both out; this added fresh stimu¬ 
lus, and at it they went; the first concussion was 
like the meeting of two locomotives at full speed 
—the jar was so great, that both were thrown in¬ 
to the yard, where, clinching, they rolled over 
like a couple of cats, squalling and using the 
most horrible execrations; the crowd still press¬ 
ed upon them, the girls holding the torches. 

“Horrah for Wolfe. Well done Aaron; now 
gouge him; oh ! you missed a chance; now give 
it to him; why don’t you bite him!” 

These, and similar expressions, were constant¬ 
ly vociferated by the partisans or each other, and 
seeing the affair was about drawing to a focus, I 
ed off, and went to bed. 

Every thing now was comparatively quiet, and 
but a few moments elapsed, before Poll, with a 
crowd at her heels, came in, almost convulsed 
with laughter. 

“Whatis the matter!” said 1. 

“Oh! the prettiest fight,” said Poll,“they were 
both cowards, but you ought to have seen it; I 
knew they were sturbin you, standin there quar¬ 
relling. so I made ’em fight, merely have it 
over; 1 tell you what, there's ‘nomistake' in Aa¬ 
ron, when be does begin.” 

At this moment Aaron came in, walking esmire. 

lessly along, with his face much scratched fiiiiicl 
a handkerchief over one of bis eyes. 

Poll—“Well Aaron you is a root,I didn’t know 
’twas in the little man.” 

“Poll, you know I always told you I was all 
gristle.” 

“Well, 1 didn’t think so, but I tell you* you 
was all over him, I didn’t see the licks, rat f 
heard ’em and they seemed to me to fall just as 

if 1 was shakin down ’simroons.” 

How much longer this dialogue would have 
lasted heaven knows, but being uncomfortably 
situated, I called to Miss Poll, wnose face I real¬ 
ly liked, and asked her to be good enough to ar¬ 
range the children, for if she did not! should 
soon be kicked out of bed; my wish was hardly 
expressed, before Poll stripped down the cover¬ 
ing and began slapping every child which was 
out ofits place, without paying the least regard 
to the fact whether it was asleep or awake; this 
bad the desired effect with the children, they 
were soon packed away, with a strict injunc¬ 
tion from Poll, to ‘keep quiet or they’d git it agin’ 

-and I cannot say that 1 felt more sleepy, after 
Poll bad leaned over me to arrange the children, 
and was kind enough to wish me a good night's 
rest. 

1'he house now soon became very still, so 
much so, that one would hardly even have sus¬ 
pected it of having been the scene of such a 
commotion as the one described. 

The stairs which led to the loft, ran up from 
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my room, and while I was endeavoring to sleep, 
Foil quietly tripped in again, bearing a child in 
her arms with several small ones following her. 

“Hush, now; don't make a noise.'' 

w O the devil!” said 1, “you don't mean to put 
them in my bed ?" 

“No, sir, these belong up in the loft.” 

And she marched them gently up stain, dis¬ 
posed of them, and again returning, disappear¬ 
ed; scarcely a minute passed, before she trip¬ 
ped up with another; until she began to labor 
up, I heard her say. “Well I never seed so many 
children in my life, and so I thought; speaking 
within the bounds of moderation, I think she 
carried into th$ loft, from twelve to fifteen child¬ 
ren, then coming down puffing with fatigue, she 
disappeared, and all was quiet. 

Well, the scene is over for the night, said I— 
not so, however, for I again heard Foil’s voice 
in the entry, amid a small bustle, saying, “Now 
take your snoes off, and march up easy, don't 
you disturb that gentleman.” 

The door opened and Poll appeared with a 
light, and as she did, she turned about, and whis¬ 
pered in a low voice, “Now march," and then 
led the way up stairs, followed by, I will not say 
bow many of the crowd who had gathered, all 
marching silently after her in single file; they 
formed a long line which was several minutes in 
passing, and I witnessed what 1 fear I shall nev- 
er see again. 

I must confess, with the whole scene I was 
struck dumb, utterly amazed, and confounded; 
good Iir in «ii in in , thought I, what a packing touch 
they’ll have up stairs; and yet there was no bus¬ 
tle ; netbing which sounded like the 

rustling of shuck*, and in a few minutes after 
every 11 imp was as quiet as the wild woods ; this 
silence reigned unbroken, save an occasional 
jtiur which snook the house, resembling the slight 
shock of an earthquake^ or the moving of some 
heavy body above me with ahandspike; this was 
occasioned, by the joint turning over of the pha¬ 
lanx in the loft; when this ceased all was quiet, 
and I went to sleep. 


The fall of Adah.—T he following images are 

such as none but an imagination truly poetical could 
conceive. They are descriptive of the moral conse¬ 
quences of Adam's fall. 

-“Fell Disease arose 

And blew o'er earth his pestilential breath; 

A train of evils followed on his steps. 

There came Misfortune, with his iron scythe. 
Dropping with human blood; there Envy stalk’d 
And t&nu'd the flames of hell—fell fury there 
Yell'd to the winds, and stamp'd the hollow ground: 
There came wan Melancholy slowly on, 

Telling the sorrows to the lisi'ning night; 

Folded her arms upon her heaving bosom; 

Her face directed to the dewy moon. 

There came Remorse absorbed in gloomy thoughts. 
There rush'd Despair—hie dark eye rolled in blood; 
He tore his mantle from his raging breast. 

And dunged hiadagger in his heart. There came 
Poor Lunacy, in tattered robes, and waved 
A straw, and told the kingdoms which he ruled. 
Lastly came Death, clothed in his night of terror 
And clasped his victim in his shiv’ring arms.” 


ENGLISH BELLES-LETTRES. 

WILSON. 

The west of Scotland, as 1 have shown, pro¬ 
duced Burns, Grahame, and Campbell; 1 have 
now to add a fourth—John Wilson. He is a 
native of Paisley, and was born in May, 1789. 
The affluent circumstances of his father enabled 
him to have the benefit of a classic education; 
he obtained the rudiments of his learning in 
Glasgow, and went from thence to Oxford, 
where he obtained prizes in his college; one of 
them was an essay, in verse: “ On the merits of 
Ancient Sculpture”—there is a flow of words 
and the dawning of pure taste. He courted 
public attention, first, in his poem of “The Isle 
of Psalms:” it exhibits scenes of enchanting 
beauty, a prodigality of loveliness united to un¬ 
common sweetness and tranquil grace. “The 
City of the Plague" succeeded; a noble and 
deeply pathetic poem—a picture of Loudon, suf¬ 
fering under the calamity which laid her streets 
and squares desolate. It possesses great dra¬ 
matic interest, and displays picture after pic¬ 
ture of private suffering and public misery ; Ibe 
darkness is relieved by such flashes of light aa 
few bards have at command; in tbe aLboaes til; 
despair, there are rays of hope let in— on the 
brink of the grave, flowers of beauty are scat¬ 
tered ! nor do we tread the floor of the charnel- 

house, but in joy mingled with . His it 

dolorous scenes^ are Adeemed back to ou 
pathy by inimitable toucluni of nature; iiill wo 
rise from the spell of perusal sobered and ele¬ 
vated. 

His poetical power* are very varied: that is, 

be can handle any subject in its own peculiarspi. 

rit His “Edith and Nora” is one of those fairy 
fictions of which he once promised a volume; 
there is a wondrous beauty shed over the land¬ 
scape, on which he brings out hit spiritual folk 
to sport and play, and do good! deeds to men: 
nor has he wasted all his sweetness on the not 
insensible earth; he has endowed his fairies with 
charms from a hundred traditions, assigned them 
poetic and moral tasks, and poured inspiration 
into their speech. Another one poem of bis, is 
“An address to a Wild Deer;* for b 
elasticity of language, hurrying thoughts, and 
crowding imagery, if is without a paraDel In¬ 
deed, throughout all his smaller poems there « 
a deep feebng for nature; an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the working of the heart, and a liquid 
fluency of language almost lyrical. He is dis¬ 
tinguished in all his compositions, for splendour 
of imagination, for loftiness of thought, for sym¬ 
pathy with all that is grand or honourablem 
man, for transitions, surprising and unexpected, 
but never forced, and for situations such as ap¬ 
pear to an eye which sees through all nature. 
He may be accused sometimes of an overflow of 
enthusiasm about his subject; nor has he escap¬ 
ed from the charge of sometimes overflooding 
sentiments with words. In person he is the 
noblest looking of all our poets; in oempan? he 
is free, companionable, and eloquent j never 
hesitates to do a good deed to a deserving per¬ 
son, or give the young and the meritorious a nit 
on the road to fame. He is a foe to allaffecte* 
tion, either in dress or verse, and maul* the wp 
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of the toilet and the fop in poetry with eqml wit | el'*,” a dramatic freedom and fervour too sel- 
and mercflessnest. I dom seen in song. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

When Aaron’s rod sprang out and budded, 
those who saw it could not marvel more at the 
dry timber producing leaf and bloom, than we 
did when Motherwell, an acute and fastidious 
antiquarian, appeared as a poet, original and 
rigorous. His lyrics are forceful and co"g— 
with more of the strength of Burns than of nil 
simplicity and passion. 

ALEXANDER ALARIC WATTS 

la distinguished among poets for sweetness of 
versification, tenderness of sentiment, with oc¬ 
casional bursts of true emotion. He has taste 
in art as well as in literature. He has wit, too, 
and humour, and bitterness, and lately exercis¬ 
ed them at the expense of sundry of his breth¬ 
ren. 

THOMAS PRINGLE 

Is a poet and philanthropist; in poetry he has 
shown a feeling for the romantic and the lovely, 
and in phUnntliropy be has laboured to intro- 
imm liberty, knowledge, and religion, in the 
room of slavery and ignorance. 

WILLIAM KENNEDY, 

The mutiior of “Fitful Fancies," and “The 
Arrow ana the Bose," has fancy and feeling, 
nor t» he without sudden bursts of manly vig- 
our; but he is unequal in execution, and occa- 

sionally overstrained in language. 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY 

Is a poet at once devout and satirical. He 
has been sternly censured and highly praised; 
his chief fanlt lies in choosing topics toonoly and 
heavy for tiJiiniuk handling, ana his ehi$f merit 
is fluency of language and moral fervour of 
thought. 

ALFRED TENNYSON 

Has a happy fancy; his originality of thought 

m sometimes deformed by oddity or language; 

and his subject has not unfrequently to bear the 

weight of sentiments which spring not natural¬ 
ly from it. He has lyrical ease ana vigour, and 
is looked upon by sundry critics as the chief 
living hope of the muse. 

KBEKEEER ELLIOT 

Has sung of that public grievance, the Corn 
Laws, with the bitter energy of a man famish¬ 
ing on the highways. He heaps up images of 
soon and loathing till he approaches the sub¬ 
lime. There is much truth amidst his satire, 
and many moving passages mingled with his in¬ 
vectives. But when the price of corn falls, the 
fame of the poet will fall in proportion, for such 
is the penalty paid for pouring out fancy and 
feeling and sarcasm on fleeting matters. He 
has^ however, other chances of reputation; some 
of his pictures of domestic life are graphic and 
forceful; be has inherited not a httle of the pe r- 
er of Crabbe—and, like Crabbe too,he sees the 
dark side of all things, and comes to the peas¬ 
antry of his country, like the priest in Burns, 
with tidings not of hope, but damnation. 

GEORGE PARLEY 

Is a true poet and excellent mathematician: 
there is much oompact and graceful poetry in 
his “May Queensland, in “The Olympian Bev- 
20 * 


There are other bards of these our latter 
times, who have sung well and found listeners, 
and who deserve a place even in a brief account 
like this: Croly, and Clare, and Moir, and Mal¬ 
colm, ought not to be forgotten, when the la 
hours of the Muse are mentioned; and others, 
also; but I have already said too much about 
the sons of song; besides, a weariness of soul 
has come upon me, for I have not been insensi¬ 
ble of a gradual descent from the commanding 
heights of genius on which I took up my subject. 
1 must not, however, close accounts with poetry 
without introducing some of those female 
spirits who sing with energy as well as grace, 
and hang the garlands of their fancy on the 
highest altars of the Muse. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 

“Sister Joanna” as Walter Scott loved to 
call her, is a poetess of a high order; she is at 
ooce vigorous and gentle, sarcastic and moving, 
homely and heroic* Her genius is of the dra¬ 
matic kind, and her “Plays on the Passions,” 
display such variety of powers, as have obtain¬ 
ed her the name of the Female Shakspeare. 
Her regular poems abound in noble sentiments, 
and her songs have all the life, humour, and 
simplicity of the early Scottish lyrics. In con¬ 
versation she is shrewd, lively, and agreeable, 
and her looks are full of genius. 1 have never 
seen either a bust or portrait of her, and this is 
the more to be lamented, since alto stands not 
only at the head of female writers, but takes 
precedence of many of the “lords of the cre¬ 
ation,” both in quickness of imagination and 
massive grandeur of thought 

FELICIA HEMANS 

Is the authoress of many a plaintive and mourn¬ 
fully strain. She has shown high sentiment and, 
heroic feelings occasionally but her affections 
are with the gentle, the meek, and the wound¬ 
ed in spirit. It ought to do remembered, 
that in tbe strife of song she vanquished all 
the male professors who entered tbe lists.— 
Some one who desired to do a good deed to 
tbe Muse, offered fifty pounds for the best 
poem on tbe memorable conference which 
ensued between Wallace and Bruce, after the 
fatal fight of Falkirk. There were many com¬ 
petitors ; the Muse, with the waywardness of bor 
sex, refused her effectual aid to any save Feli¬ 
cia, and enabled her to carry away die money 
ana the fame. Her genius is of the domestic 
kind, and her best songs are rightly named of 
the “Affections.” 

LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDOJV 

Is, next to “Sister Joanna,” the most success¬ 
ful poetess of our day. She is the L. E. L. of 
many a pretty poem: nor has she sung only a 
te n der ditty or two, and then shut her lips to list¬ 
en to the applause they brought; she has writ¬ 
ten much; sometimes loftily, sometimes touch¬ 
ingly, and always fluently and gracefully. She 
fixeelfl in short and neat things; yet she has 
poured out her fancy and her feelings through 
the evolutions of a continuous narrative and in¬ 
tricate story. The flow of her language is re- 
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markable; her fancy is ever ready and never 
extravagant. Her chief works are “The Im- 
provisalrice,” and “Venetian Bracelet;'* nor 
has she hesitated to try her hand in prose also, 
and in a long story, “Romance and Reality,'' 
displays ready wit, much sprightliness, and i 
extensive acguaintance with the world* She is 
young; pleasing, too, in company, and lively 
without effort. 

MARF HOW1TT 

Has shown herself mistress of every string of 
the minstrel tyre^save that which sounds of broil 
and bloodshed. There is more of the old ballad 
simplicity in her compositions, than can he 
fonnd in the strains of any living poet besides; 
her language is vigorous, but not swelling; and 
always subordinate to the sentiments, whether 
of tenderness or of love. 

On looking at the splendid and varied poetical 
productions of the last fifty years,and comparing 
them with the works of die first great era of 
British song, I cannot help p erce i v i ng a falling 
off, We have, it is true, fewer learned allusions ; 
less classical oopy ism; nor is our verse swelling 
with gods and goddesses ; Venus and Cupid no 
longer manage the affairs of love; bat we have 
tons noble emotion, lower flights of fancy, and lit¬ 
tle rejoicing in nature's joy; the Muse refuses 
to skip like a roe on the mountains, but is inclined 
to (Hit moody and discontented; she sings in a 
strain sneering and dolorous; she is sensibl i in 
fact, of the low ©state of the inspired, and reras- 
es to be comforted. The love of song has suf¬ 
fered of late f>. sad abatement; many circum¬ 
stances have combined to harm it; criticism has 
iiMciiiEiiM of this to answer for; the'deluge of 
verse poured on the land during the last thirty 
years. Ill it'nil s had its influence, together with the 
calculating and mathematical turn which the 
public mind has taken. All this will pass away, 
and natural emotion will resume its power; 
though it is winter with the Muses now, the sea¬ 
son of song and of flowers is at hand. 

ANBCDOTE AND GOSSIP OF AMBRI6AN 
PAIOTERS.—By William Dunlap. 

Bbmjaxin West.—W est, although bom in humble 

life, -was essentially well 60m, (hough not of parents 
who by riches or station could ensure, or even promote 
his views of ambition: his father was a man of sense; 
his mother affectionate and exemplary. He was not 
spoiled by indulgence, or soured by thwarting*. His 
natural inclinations were good, and they were not poi¬ 
soned by bod education or evil example. The most 
precious port of his education was not intrusted to ig¬ 
norant and vicious menials; and ail who surrounded 
him were temperate, pure, and happy. The sordid su£ 
{brings of poverty were unknown to him, neither was 
he pampered in the lap of luxury. As the youngest child 
of the family, he was the favorite of his parents, and 
equally so of his brothars and sisters. His physical ad¬ 
vantages were great from nature, and the occupations 
of rural life in childhood tended to strenghten and per¬ 
fect him. He was taught in the school of realities He 
became acqnainted with things as they are. The 
knowledge which ho gained in the school of expe. 
rience was not- blasted by any untoward cincurastaa 
His genius was developed by the friends his manners 

• and nia virtues gained him. West may be said to have 

• beau the favoured oi fortune as well as nature, and to 
have been so led to the height he attained, that men 


h t mj, we know not whether genius or virtue dat¬ 
ed him there. This we know: vice or folly did not 
counteract genius. 

Stuart.— It is difficult to acootmft for tbe very dif- 
farent style of Stuart's painting from that of tbe mas¬ 
ter under whom he studied, and whom works were 
daily before him and occasionally copied by his hand. 
The pupil had directed his attention to portrait, and the 
master delighted in the higher branch 01 the art. West, 
doubtless, saw that Stuart was the better portrait pain¬ 
ter; and we know that when he saw the superiority of 
another in that branch, he readily acknowledged it. 
When applied to tor instruction by an artist now m this 
city, he readily gave it, but said , 4 If you wish to study 

S lit p ainting , go to Sir Joshua." Stuart apoke 
of nia own superiority as a portrait painter, aod 
;o say, half ioke half earnest, that " no man aver 
painted history if he could obtain employment at por¬ 
traits.” In connection with this difference of opinion 
and of style, I will mention the following circumstance, 
which took place about 1786, on the occasion of a vis¬ 
it to his old master's house and gallery in Newman- 
street Trumbull was painting on a portrait, and the 
writer literally lending him a hand by sitting for it. 
Stuart came in. and tea opinion was asked as to die 
colouring, which he gave very much in these words: 
— tt Pretty well, pretty well; but more like our master's 
flash than nature's. When Benney teaches the hoys, 
he says—'yellow and white there,* and he makes a 
streak; ‘red and white there,* another streak; 'blue* 
black and white there,' another mimk ; * b row n and 
red there, for a warm shadow.’another streak ; 4 red 
and yellow there,* another streak. But nature does not 
colour in streaks. Look at my hand; see how the col¬ 
ours are mouled and mingled, yet all is clear as silver." 

This was and is true; and yet Mr. West*s theory is 
likewise true, however paradoxical it may appear. Mr. 
West perhaps made too great a distinction between tbe 
coloring appropriate to historical painting and that best 
suited to portrait. 

Stuart, Tom and Towsnu—In tbs early period of 
Stuart's career, as an independent portrait painter, be 
had for his attendant a wild boy, the son of a poor 
widow, whose time was full as much liken up by plsy 

with another of the painter's household, 11 fine ^New¬ 
foundland dog, as by attendance upon hismnster. The 
boy and dog were inseparable, and when Tom went 
on an errand, Towser was sure to accompany Wii. 
Tom was a terrible truant, and played so many tricks 
that Stuart again and again threatened to turn imoffi 
but as often Tom found some way to keep his hold 
on his eccentric master. One day, as stoiy tellers say, 
Tom staid, when sent of an errand, until Stuart, out 
of all patience, posted off to the boy's mother, deter¬ 
mined to dismiss aim ; but on his entering, the old wo¬ 
man began first:— u Oh, Mr. Stuart, Tom has beet 

kor. ’*_” 1 Sa T niruvMMl^—"Dk Ml*. Sfiwrt- thorl/MT V* 


44 He has been here, too. Well, well, he shaU not come 
again l but Tom must come to you; I will not keep 
him!” “Oh, Mr Stuart, it was the dog dtt it !** 44 W 
what 7 ” 44 Look sir—look there. The dog overset my 
mutton-pie; broke the dish; greased the floor; ana 
eat the mutton!” 44 Itn glad of it! You encourage 
the boy to come here, and bare I will send him.” “It 
wis the dog, sir, eat theuutton!” 44 Wett, the boy may 


wia the dog, sir, eat the Button!” 44 Wefl, the boy may 
some and eat your mutton: I dismiss him ! I’H have 
no more to do with him!” The mother entreated, in¬ 
sisted that it was the dog's fault—told over and over 


if mutton-pie. “Well, well, say no more; here's some- 
thing for the pie, and to bw a dish. I will try Tom 
again, provided you never let him know that I came 
tee to-day, or that I foamed from you any thing of 
the dog and the pie.” The promise wasgivenof course. 
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and Stuart hastened home, at full of hie anticipated 
trick to try Tom aa any child with a new rattle. Tom 
found hit water at hia easel where he had left him, 
and was prepared with a story to aocount for hia delay, 
in which neither hia mother nor Towaer nor the mut¬ 
ton made parts. “Very well, air,** said the painter: 
“bring in dinner; I ahull know all about it by and by. 
Stuart aat down to his mutton, and Towaer took nh 
place by hia aide aa usual, while Tom as usual stood in 
attendance.— M Well, Towaer, your mouth don’t water 
for your share. Where have you been? whisper;** and 
he put his ear to Tow8er*8 mouth who wagged his 
tail in reply. “I thought so; with Tom to his mother's?** 
“Bow wow!** “And hare you had your dinner?** 
“ Bow r*“I thought so.—What have you been eating? 
put your mouth nearer surf* “Bow wow!** “Mut- 
um-pie! Very pretty. You and Tom have eaten Mrs. 
Jeokin’s mutton-pie, ha?* 1 “Bow wow!** “He lies, 
sir! I didn't touch it; he broke mother’s dish, and eat 
all the mutton !*' From that moment, Tom thought 
that if ha wished to deceive his master, he must leave 
Towaer at home; but rather on the whole concluded, 
that what with the dog, the devil and the painter, be 
bad no chance for successful lying. 


THX BAMBOO* 



bamboo ia a native of the hottest regions of 
Asia. It is likewise to be found in America, but not 
to that abundance, with which it flourishes m the old 
toorid. It is never brought into this country in su& 
went supply for any useful purposes, being rather an 
object of curiosity than of utility. But in the countries 
outs production it is one of the most universally useful 
(fonts. “There are about fifty varieties,** says Mr. 
London, in his Botanical Dictionary, “of the Anmde 
bawbee, each of the moat rapid growth, hung from 
W to eighty feet the first year, and the second per¬ 
fecting its timber in hardness and elasticity. It grows 
a stools winch are cut every two yearn. The quantity 


of timber furnished by an acre of bamboos is immense. 
Its uses are almost without end. In building it forms 
almost entire houses for the lower orders, and enters 
both into the construction and furniture of those of the 
higher class. Bridges, boats, masts, rigging, agricul¬ 
tural and other implements and machinery; carta, bas¬ 
kets, ropes, nets, sail-cloth, cups, pitchers, troughs, pipes 
for conveying water, pumps, fences for §• and 
fields, Ac. are made of it. Macerated in water it forms 
sr; the leaves are generally put round the tea sent to 
-ope: the thick in sp iss a ted juice is a favourite medi¬ 
cine. It is said to be indestructible by fire, to resist 
acids, and, by fusion with alkali, to form a transparent 
permanent glass. 
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lively in her mind; her beauty, however transcendent, 
is, never to excit# particular, only general, admiration, 
and her livelinesf is never for an instant to be suppos¬ 
ed to approach tq levity. At the same time Bhe must 
be no prude, objqpt to sitting hours tete-a-tete with a 
man who evident thinks her very handsome, and 
must not take hisgrm at a ball, assembly, or walk, if he 
of fe rs it; and if her husband,or any due else, is inclin¬ 
ed to cut jokes which may have a doubtful meaning, 
she must neither pe amused nor offended. She is to f 


very clean in her person, and veiy well dressed, but 
never too late for breakfast or dinner, or long at her 
toilette. She must not spend much money, but be al¬ 
ways in the fashion; if she does unfortunately get into 


simple in her diet, 
between soup ana 
as to excite the 


debt, and is blamed by her husband,she must take care 
not to exceed her means again, but not to be in the 
least less well attired, or she may justly draw down her 
husband's ire for being a dowdy. She is to be very 
L and hardly aware of the difference 
d fish, yet her table is ever to be such 

__admiration of the most distinguished 

epicures of the day, She is to be aufait of every pas¬ 
sing event, but not fond of gossip. She is to know 
everybody, but not mix much in society. She is to 
know every thing, hut not to be learned. She is to 
have great resources in herself within doors, but their 
interest is never to interfere with her exercise without, 
even in the woret weather. She is to like a garden, 
without presuming to Interfere with the gardener; and 
to have the greatest possible interest in her husband’s 
country -seat, without any power but that of pickings 
few violets in i 
is to be ex 
feminine, 

or the chase, though she cannot get upon a horse ten 
times a year. She is never to be dull, though she must 
like retirement. She is tobe extremely agreeable in 
society, without caring forjjt. If she is a mother, her 
children are to be highly accomplished, and dressed 
with infinite taste; but their governesses’ wages are 
to be low. and their clothes to cost next to nothing. 
If ill and adjected, she is to be nighty pleased if her hus¬ 
band takes that opportunity ofgoing from home.— 
Lady Uabella Si . John, m Uu jRep$akefyr 1834. 

Rnoums for a Husbandw— He is to be very fond 
of hunting and all manly amusements, without ever 
making such topics the sulgect of his discourse, or 
even thoughts. He is to belong to aU clubs, but never 
frequent them. He is to bet with sphitat Newmarket 
or m private, but never lose his money. He is to be 
very fond of assemblies and balls, but not like taDrittg 
or dancing. He is to admire beauty, but Dover look at 
any woman but his wife. He must have a very well- 
appointed equipage, bnt only consider it his own by 
sufferance. He should be vary domestic and 
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THE GASCON fIlf118 

As sang fey Mrs. Wood. 



Note.—Wandering one autnmnal evening m the banks of the Garonne, in the neigh bor hoo d 
of-, where I was pasting some time at the boose of a Mend, I accidentally approached se¬ 

veral groups of peasantry who were chaantmg the Vesper Hvmn. The time of the evening, the 
situation and scenery, together with the dcHjpitiM harmony of the rustic choristers, riretted me to 
the spot At length, separating from one of the groups, a lively interesting girl, who bad seen me 
at the above friend's house, approached and singing, with the characteristic gaity of her co un t ry , 
an invitation to join her companions, I permitted bar to lead me to them, and seating myself in the 
midst of them, soon learnt also to bear my part in their songs and revets. 
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See them dancing, chauni the pleasure 
Of their rustic home ao tweet; 
Changing bow in moarnfhJ measure. 
Tales of hapless love repeat 
Hasm then, stranger, join ir c 
Cm&B then with oar maidens, pray; 


Join the happy group before us, 
Chatmtiiig f neath the moonlight ray. 
Hark! the merry peal is ringing— 

List ye how the bells around. 

(Par the Uaronne's banks an flinging 
Far and near their cheerful sound. 




























WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Farad? DM Hamlet** Soliloquy, »*To Be or 
Sot to Bo*» 

BY A PRINTER. 

To Print, or not to Print? that is the question. 
Whether ’tie nobler in the mind to airier 


The loee and disappointment* of our ev’ry effort 
To gain an honeet livelihood, or quit the business, 

And end the contest To stop—to add no more 
To landlord’s, poet’s, and paper-maker’s bills. 

And every other expense incurred by printers, 

Is really a consummation to be wished. 

To die—-to sleep—perchance, to dream: 

Ay, there’s the rub: perhaps like Egypt’s sons of old, 

Who died insolvent, be denied a bunal. 

Mayhap, the corpse for debt may be detain’d 
For British laws permit; and closely held 
In durance vile, tul the last farthing’s paid. 

There’s the respect that makes us bear the burden 
Of weekly cares and toils without reward; 

For who would else endure the loss of time, 

Of labour and of cash, the duns of creditors, 

Hie negligence of debtors, and the string 
Of evils unsuccessful artisans suffer. 

When he himself might quit them all for ever, 

By a bare advertisement ? Who would make 
His press and pressman groan beneath the weight 
Of sheets on sheets—and types, weekly compos’d 
To gratify the gen’ral thirst for news; 

Pore over books, and cull th* instructive page, 

Or seek in ev’ry quarter of the earth, 

Collect and pciMtsh ev’ry tale that goes, 

“And paint the manners living as they rise,” 

But that the dread of what may follow, as 
The taunts of envious brethren of the type. 

The scoff of enemies, (for who’s without them 7) j 
Silent suspicious of well-meaning friends, 

Who think we should have struggled longer for sue 
cess, 

And utter ruin to our fondest hopes, 

Pus is the will, and makes us rather bear 
The ills that now we have, than fly to others 
We know not, and perhaps, might nave avoided. 

Thus is the Printer at a stand, and canpot 
Between two sad alternatives determine. 

Father. Tom, where have you been? Son. No 
where, Sir. F. Where is no whore? S. Up on the 
Common. F. Who went with you? S. Nobody, 

Sir. F. Who is nobody? S. Bill Doakes, Sir. F. nf^oonc 
What have you been doing? S. Nothing, Sir. F. himself 
What is nothing? a Playing marbles. F. What $4^ 
have you done with the money I gave you? a Lost *' or * L ® 
it, 8ir. F. How did you lose it? S. Bui Doakes won 
it, 8ir. Doct< 

— much o 

How to Curtail. —While a clergyman of the Me- known < 
thodist order was praying at a camp meeting in a en to en 
moat fervent manner for tne power of the devil to be suppose 
curtailed, a zealous old negro man loudly exclaimed, o£” wa 
AmenI yes, bless God, cut he tail smack smoove off’* 


ready at the kitchen tire up to 
iral’s desire had been just com. 
plied with, when some country bucks came in n 
hungry as hawks, after the morning’s sport lief 
eagerly enquired what could be had to eat Like a 
true Boniface, the landlord enumerated what he had 
not, to apologize for what he had; and among other 
things, mentioned the ducks, which had been only one 
moment before served up for the Irish gentleman'll 
dinner. “ Irish jontlemon V 9 gibbingly exclaimed one 
of the chagrined group—** I’M lay fifty to five the fel¬ 
low does not know B from a bull's foot Here, waiter, 
take my watch up to the jontlemon, presenting compli¬ 
ments, and request him to tell me what o’clock it isr 

The General beard the message, took the watch and 
with great temper returned his respects, with an as¬ 
surance that as soon as he had dined he would en- 
deavour to satisfy their enquiry. The bucks, chuckled 
at the embarrassment which they imagined the igno¬ 
rant Irishman was led into, sat down to regale them¬ 
selves on whatever they could get; but their jollity wai 
presently disturbed by the entrance of a military figure, 
who, with that politeness which is the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the army, advanced towards the table 
where they were seated, and presented the watch; 
“Gentlemen,” said he, *’ I wish to know its owner, as 
from a message sent me a little while ago, I presume 
he is shortsighted, and have brought him this pair of 
spectacles,” pointing to a pair of pistols under his arm, 
“to remedy the defect.” Joke was gone; the bocks 
were silent. The General deliberately put the watch 
in his fob, with a declaration that secured it to him for¬ 
ever. “ Gentlemen, I am sorry for intruding, as I find 
the owner is net among you; whenever be chum it 
he shall have it, but never without a trial of the *fa- 
tacit*? 

Captain York 9 * Piece .—A good old lady who al¬ 
ways saved the cream, of everything to tickle the pal¬ 
ate of her loving spouse, reserving for him the brown¬ 
est piece of toast, the best slice of cake, and the big¬ 
gest piece of pie, one day had a gentleman to take a 
cup of tea at ner house, who liken to be the monopo 
lizer of such dainties himself: and who was moreover 
on terms that warranted his helping himself to what¬ 
ever suited his fancy. As usual the good woman had 
cut her pie in such a manner as to leave one formida¬ 
ble dice, which was well understood to belong to her 
husband. The visitant saw iL and proceeded to help 
himself to the tempting monel, when he was interrup¬ 
ted by the wife; “stop, stop, Mr.-that's Captain 

York’s piece. 

Docton Lathrop was a man of genuine pietv, but 
much opposed to the noisy zeal that seeketh fl to be 
known of men.”—A young divine who was much giv¬ 
en to enthusiastic cant, one day said to him, “ Do you 
suppose you have any real religion 7” “None to apeak 
of,” was the excellent reply. 


Amiaile Compassion,— 1 Theodore Hook being told 
01 the marriage of apolitical opponent exclaimed. “I 
am very glad, indeed to hear it;” then suddenly added, 
with a feeling of compassionate forgiveness, “And yet 
I don’t see why I should* poor fellow, for he never did 
me much harm.” 

Am Independent Man.— One who'can shave him- 
•mwith opld water, black his own boots, and live 
wtfoom tobacco. 


Mr. Garrow, some short time ago, examining a 
very young lady, who was a witness in a cause of «• 
sault, asked her, if the person who was assaulted, did 
not give the defendant very iU language; if hedidnot 
call him a d-d Scotch cobler, and uttered words w 

bad, that he, the learned counsel, had not impudeoee 

enough to repeat: she replied in the affirmative. “Will 

you, madam, be kind enough, then,” said he, “to tell 

the court what these words were V* “ Why Sir,” she 
replied, “ if you have not impudence enough to flpetk 
to them, how can you suppose that I have?” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


As (tout v . n propensities 

are often exhibited inch which show the char¬ 

acter ol the future man. In youth as well as age. the 
actions of an individual seem to be influenced by a 
ruling passion, which t be carefully watched, 
and encouraged or checked accordingly, as it may 
lead to good or evil The >wing dole, related 
to ua furnishes sn illustration.-— 

A little boy, whose patents resided not many miles 
from this city, was in the habit ef seating himself on 
the gateways, posts, capstans of wharves and the like, 
much to the annoyance of his patents, who tried hard 
to overcome this habit, but in vain. One day his fa¬ 
ther having found his little son seated on the capstan 
of the whan, and apparently deriving meat enjoyment 
from his dangerous situation, resolved to try a deeper- 
ate remedy. He accordingly came softly behind him, 
end pushed him into the water, and then immediately 
jumped in himself to save his son from being drown¬ 
ed the water being nearly twenty feet deep. Hens- 
rurally supposed that the fright consequent on the 
sodden event, and the imminent danger to which he | 
was exposed, would effectually cure his son of such 
dangerous propensities for the future. But after the 
little fellow was borne safely on shore, and had 
time to recover breath, he exclaimed with child-ltke 
simplicity “Father, do so again, do Father!”—Boat. 
MrrcentUe. 


Not long since, in South Carolina, a clergyman 
TO preaching on the disobedience of Jonah, when 
commanded to go and preach to the Ninevitee^- After 
Warning at length on the awful consequence* of! 
saobsdience to the divine commands, he exclaimed in' 
amice like thunder, that passed through the coogre- 
moon like an rtectric shock, “and are there any 
hereT** There was a negro present who*® name. 
««s Jeoah, and thinking himself called upon, reunaL 
iiWf rose, and turning up bis white to the minister, 
vifl liiii ifoadest grin and best bow, very readily -an., 
rami, “Here be one. Mean.** 

A Mahometan Exauiarns.—No description of buck 
■ mare entertaining, or more vain, than a Mahometan 
Me; and, in truth, they have much more in their out- 

TOd finery to be proud oC than we have in the som- 
m coloured drees of Europe: the caparisons of their 
Imm, too, are no superb and various, that they have 
1 in i mid for exercising their taste upon them. 
When a youth or family is fully equipped and mount- 
i nr the course, he snows most plainly, by his air 
jjrf manner, that be is, in his own opinion, all in all; 
the feahien of hie turban and the curl of his moustache, 
we evidently the result of great pains. The horse is 
covered with costly trappings; and what little of his 
natural coat can be seen,» as week as possible. His 
ted is fehg and sweeping, and his mane plaited with 
me neatest art, having points of silver to each length, 
to keep it in its place. He is taught to caper, to mm, 
*m to plunge; and is commotly exercised in these ac¬ 
complishments, particularly when in a crowd; for the 
Deal ambition seems to be, as with beaux of less 
y exterior, to attract attention, and create a sen- 
atiou: amL at the scattered stagers are seen 
<7Hg in all directions before Mm, he is certain to au 
ton Bis object—€ Skhmmr'$ Excursions in India. 

Vocal Mcreo-In Switxeriand and Germany, vocal 
Ms is one of the branches of seaman school in- 
•“wtion, and it m there generally considered as no- 
froaiy as reading and writing, and is regarded as an 
“““TOosable qualification for an instructor. In oon- 
Mjwnoe of such general and early attention to the 
pwost, this important portion of public worship can, 
bemfc%fufciasdtf4 % congregation. 


At a ball given bv the CSty of Far* m Bonaparte, 
was a Madam Cordon. The Corsican, in genera), 
was not very fond of people who had become rich by 
any means but by his own fevo? ever seen 

Madam Cordon, whose name mm he had never 
known before; but he bad been told that her husband 
was possessed of great wealth. He walked to wards her 
with a peevish sort of air, and said to her very abrupt¬ 
ly—“ Are you Madam Cardon ” She made a profound 
courtesy to his query. Bonaparte continued his dis¬ 
course— 14 Yon are very rich 7** Yes Sir,” she said, 44 1 
have tea children.” Bonaparte, struck with the delicate 
force of this reply, walked quickly away from her la¬ 
dyship. 

A schoolmaster had among his other pupils, a Yan 
kee and a Dutch boy. Both were learning orthogra¬ 
phy. The schoolmaster required the Yankee to spell 
his own name. He performed it Aim “Big a, little 
a-r-on." The Dutch boy took the bint from this, arid 
anwered to & similar request: “Big Hans, little flaas- 
r-o-n.” 


Richard IIL’s Cruelty.— Richard’s crest was a 
white boar. Ratclifte, Catesby, and Lovel, giving the 
King their advice, gave rise to the following rhyme:— 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 
Rufen all Engtond under a Hogge. 


A gentleman named Collingboroe was executed on 
Tcwerhill for the above effusion. He was hanged t 
cut down immediately, and his bowels cast into the 
fire, which torment was so speedily done, that whop 
er of an executioner pulled oat hie heart (to 
tiflici the words of the historian, Stow,) he spoke, and 
said/Jam, JesdsT Mirror. 


“1 will forfeit my tread if you are not wrong,” ex- 
c a dull and warm orator, to the president 
Montesquieu, in an argument. “ I accept it,” Mud 
tiii philosopher; “any trifle among frieodsha* a value?* 


It iae to do with the utmost kindness of man¬ 
ner a favor which you see to be inevitable, imlcaa, in¬ 
deed, you fear to encourage a future or frequent appli¬ 
cation. 


ALMTERATtOH.—We dearly delight in Alliteration. 

Am it» with the purest pleasure that we have lately 
eeen several splendid specimens of this sublime stylo 
of writing, perambulating the country in the public 
print* What can be more brilliant or beautiful than 
the following tine: 

tt I*t lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane.’* 

9 r cacophonous eouplet, on the woridly-wiee 
and wdepWoleey: 

“Begot butchers, but by bishops bred, 

How high his honor holds his haughty head!” 
What can surpass the singular wttcotiouanesB of 
tbe sentence? Ana then it is so sweet, m soft, so solemn! 
We know of nothing which can compare with it, in 
clear, comprehensiveness of character, except, 
a cunoM colloquy between an oZ-litemte Dutchsailor 
and his Skipper, who coming on deck, one soft serene. 

w«ing white stayingm St. Salvador, and 
hewing^lmradhallabug on the forecastle,hoarse- 

“Peter Pipkin what's to pay?” 

Peter ** yOUDg y#ck m *** jacket,” answered 
“Where is the wile wagabondr i mmed theskip. 


sic 



HUMOUROUS POETRY 
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O* The following humorous aflair appeared in a 
London Magazine shortly after intelligence had been 
received of the disastrous expedition to Moecow: 

THE MARCH TO MOSCOW^^ 
Bonaparte he would set out 2 

For a summer excursion to Moscow; / 

The fields were green and the sky was blue) 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excunion to Moscow! 

Four hundred thousand men and mote, 

Heigh ho, for Moscow ! 

There were Marshals by dozens and Dukes by the score, 
Princes a few, and Kings one or two. 
While the fields are so green and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow 1 

There was Junot and Augereau, 

Heigh ho, for Moecow 1 
Dombrowaky and Poniatowsky. 

General Ran) and Emperor Nap, 

Nothing would do. 

While the fields were so green and sky so blue* 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

But they must be marched to Moscow. 

But then the Russians they turn’d to, 

All on the road to Moscow, 

Nap had to fight hie way all through, 

They could fight but they could not parley vous> 

But the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

And so he got to Moscow. 

They made the place too hot for him) 

For they set fire to Moecow; 

To get there had cost him much ado, 

And then no better course he knew, 

While the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! rarbleu! 

Than to march back again from Moscow. 

The Russians they stuck close to him, 

All on the road from Moscow; 

There was Tormazow and Gomalow, 

And all the others that end in oio; 

Rajefsky and Noverefoky, 

And all the others that end in efaky; 

SchamschefF, Souchosanefti ana Schepeleff, 

And all the others that end in eff; 

Wa9ilt9checoff, Kostomaroff. anaTheoglokofF, 

And all the others that end in off: 

Milarodovitch, and Jnladovitch, and Karatchkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 

Oecharoflsky, and Rostoffeky, Kazatichkoflsky, 

And ail the others that end in offsky; 

And last of all an Admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all must know very well, 

Nobody can speak and nobody can spell; 

And Platoff he played them off, 

And Markoff he mark’d them off. 

And Tutchkoffhe touch'd them off, 

And Kutusoffhe cut them off, 

And Woronzoffhe worried them off. 

And Dochtoroffhe doctor’d them oft’, 

And Rodinoffhe flogg’d them off. 

They stuck close to them with all their might, 

They were on the left and on the right. 

Behind and before, and by day and by night; 

Nap would rather parley voua than fight; 

But p*rfey tous would no more do, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 

For they remember'd Moscow! 

And then came on the frost and snow, 

All on the road from Moscow! 


The Emperor Nap found as he went. 

That he was not quite Omnipotent; 

And worse and worse the weather grew, 

TTw fields were so white and the sky so bloc, 
Morbleu! Ventrebleu! 

What a terrible journey from Moecow 1 

The devil take the hindmost. 

All on the road from Moscow! 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight, 

To fight all day and to freeze all night; 

And so, not knowing what else to do. 

When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

He stole away, I tell you true. 

All by himself from Moecow. 


THE FATE OF THOMAS BROW*, 
artolcifAUK: 

Showing the folly qf getting * sumf* and the evil cn> 
eequencee attending thereon l 
A shoemaker was Thomas Brown, 

But he'd no work to do— 

And so one night, his cares to drown 
Our friend Tom Brown got blue ! 

And as he strove his homo to gain. 

He chanc’d a post to meet;— 

The contact was a source of pain— 

And Brown fell in the street. 

A friend who saw poor Tom fell down, 

To his assistance Dew; 

“Help, help! 4 ' cries Tom,“my name is Brawn— 
My back is Hath and blue r* 

“ Oh, Thomas Brown," said Tommy's friend, 
u Who'd have thought this of you? 

Quick mend your course!—think what an end 
All such, at loot come to!" 

Now Tom tosx'd hot, but he’d not gained 
His understanding yet— 

For though his friend seemed bo much pained, 

He left nim in the street. 


M Pray help me up! I want no more 
Of your advice!" Tom said; 

M I ne'er made such a slip before, 

Since I have slippers made. 

“You know, if in this state I'm found. 
And cannot move a foot. 

My wife will soon make my ears sound, 
And strap me Well, to boot /" 

His faithless friend left Tom to gaze 
On upper worlds and sky; 

Thought Tom, “ I'd not have been so low, 
If I'd not got so high P* 

“Before I help," a passer cries, 

M Your name andtrade I'd learn.” 
Quoth Tom, "The concerns of •nans’ soles 
Are, air, my sole concern.** 

“ And if I help you up, air now. 

Will you again get mellow 7” 

"If, air. I dowries Tom. “ I vow, 

I'm but a hnlfsouVd fellow! 


“Upon my word, 1 feel quite down. 
That this thing did befilU : 

Oh, help me!—lcan't stir a peg, 

If 'twas to save my dll! 

He help'd poor Tom upon his feet; 

And as they walk’d, Tom wrung 
His hands, and thought of blows he'd 
When home*—My song is done— 
And if I’ve bond you with my all, 
And if I've botch'd the job, 
tale's not long, but very short. 

Bo please forgive 


get- 

PootBo* 
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The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven'; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forme of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 







BYRON— THE BARONET** BRIDE. 


The lover and loved, they were breast to breast, 

The mother and babe, they were sido by side. 

The leaping waves clapped their bands in joy. 

And gleams of gold with the waters flowed, 

But the peace of the sleepers knew no alloy, 

For all was hushed in their lone abode, 

IV. 

On, on, like midnight visions, we passed, 

The storm above, and the surge below, 

And shrieking forms swept by on the blast, 

Like demons speeding on errands of woe. 

My spirit sank, for aloft in the cloud, 

A star-set lfc; on the whirlwind flew, 

And I knew tnat the billow must be the shroud 
Of the noble ship and her gallant crew. 

Her side was striped with a belt of white, 

And twenty guns from each battery frowned. 

But the lightning came in a sheet of flame, 

And the towering sails in its folds were wound. 

Vain, vain was the shout, that in battle rout, 

Had rung as a knell in the ear of the foe, 

For the burning deck was heaved from the wreck, 
And the sky was bathed in the awful glow 1 
The ocean shook its oozy bed, 

As the swelling sound to the canopy went. 

And a thousand nres like meteors shea 
Their light into the tossing element. 

A moment they gleamed, then sank in the foam. 

And the darkness swept over the gorgeous glare— 
They lighted the mariner down to their home, 

And left them all sleeping in stillness there! 

V. 

The storm is hushed, and my vision is o’er, 

The surf sprite changed to a foamy wreath, 

The might is deepened along the shore, 

thread my way o’er the dusky heath. 

But often again I shall go to that cliff. 

And seek for her form on the flashing tide, 

For I know she will come in her airy skiff, 

And over the sea we shall swiftly ride. 

From tbo Saturday Evening Port. 

THE LAST WORDS OF BTROS* 

"l ii 1 iiiini sleep now,** the murmur’d sound, 

Hung on the dying Poet’s breath. 

And hw closed lids were almoet bound. 

By the cold wreath of death. 

The lustre of that eye was fled— 

Press’d by the heavy, clammy brow. 

And half released from earth he said 
In gentle tones, “I must sleep now.” 

That cold, and unexpressive eye 
Once.lighted on the brave to peace: 

And that still voice, once raised on high. 

The triumph songs of Greece. 

M Was she, the loved one, lingering near, 

The sharer of his early vow— 

That he might whisper tn her ear 
His dying words, “I must sleep now ?** 

Unheard by her, those accents folk 
Unheeded passed his latest breath, 

No gentle wife, to bid farewell. 

No child to smooth his bed of death. 

No forms of kindred youth, or love. 

Around his couch, were seen to bow; 

But stranger ears, and His—Above 
Heard Bs laet tomb, M I mutttleep now.” 

LELIA. 

Mohal rmcamoKs.—No moral perceptions are so 
blunt as those ot the selflsh; their’s is the worst of 
near^ghtednem—that of the heart. 


THE 'BARONET’S BRIDE. 

From the Diary of a Late Physician* 

Never was man married under more auspicious cir- 
eumstances than Sir Henry Haiieigh. Himself the 
descendant of an ancient house, and the accomplished 
possessor of a splendid fortune; his bride the hire* 
flower in the family of a distinguished nobleman; surely 
here were elements of high happiness, warranting the 
congratulations of the “troops of friends” who, by 
their presence, added eclat to the imposing nuptiak 
“Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne?” sobbed tbevenen. 
ble peer, her father, folding his daughter intis an* 
as Sir Henry advanced to conduct her to his travelling 
chariot; “may theee be the last teen thou wilt have 
occasion to shed!” The blushing girl could make do 
reply; and linking her arm in that other husband,diny 
with agitation, and almost insensible of the many 
bands that shook hers in passing, suffered him to tail 
her through the throng of guests above, and lines of 
be-favoured lacqueys below, to the chariot waiting to 
conduct “the happy pair” to a romantic rewdenct of 
Sir Henry’s in Wales. The moment they were mum, 
the steps were shut up-^the door cloeea. Sir Henry 
hastily waved a final adieu to tiie company < 
the windows of the drawing-room he nadjuit quitted;, 
the postillions cracked their whips, and away dufed 
the ch&riot-and-four, amidst the chwy p ea l i n g of the 
bells— 

- “bearing its precious throbbing chuge 

To halcyon climes afar.” 

Sir Henry’s character contrasted strongly, in some 
respect* with that of his lady. His i 
tured with a certain reserve, _ or rather melancholy, 
which some considered the effects ot an early and se¬ 
vere devotion to study; and others perhaps 
of a constitutional tendency inherited from his moth¬ 
er. There was much subdued energy in hi* charac¬ 
ter; and you could not fail, under all his calmness of 
demeanour, to observe the stragglings of talent and 
ambition. Lady Anne, on the contrary, was a! 
sprighrlmess ana frolic. *Twas like a sunbeam and a 
cloud brought together; the one, in abort, “L*Allegro: 
the other, “II Penseroso.” The qualities of mch were 
calculated to attemper those of the other, alternately 
instigating and frightening; and who would not pre¬ 
dicate a nappy and harmonious union oi tuck ex- 

tT6l1)€8? 

Six months after their marriage, the "happy couple” 
returned to town, after having traversed an extensive 
portion of the Continent. Lady Anne looked tore- 
tier, and her spirits were more buoyant and brilliant 
than ever. She hod apparently transferred not a lithe 
of her vivacity into her husband's more tranquil tem¬ 
perament: his manners exhibited a briskness, and 
joyousness which none of his friends had ever witnes¬ 
sed in him before. During the whole of the wmdoo 
“season,” Lady Anne revelled in enjoyment, theidoi 
of her husband—the centre ot the gaiety and cbeenw- 
new— the star of fashion Her debut at Court wastes 
most flattering of the day. It was generally talked oi. 


appearance of interest, as the fair bride bowed before 
it, in the graceful attitude of loyal duty. One or twice 
I had the satisfaction of meeting with her 
in public—all charming vivacity—all snarkle—falwj* 
l by crowds of flatterers—^ill one would have ww* 
her nearly intoxicated with their fragrant meres* 
‘Whata sweet KnUe!'—How passing graceful-- 
‘Heavens, what a swan-like neck? 1 —‘An! biPWj®' 
low, that Harleigb!’—*Seen Lady Anne! Otiyoww 
ahe moTes~4here—that laughing lady in while san* 
tapping the French Ambassador on thesboawsrvntn 
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her bo.* ’What l m that Lady Anne, now waltzing 

with Lord-? What a superb foot and ankle!— 

What a sylph it is!* Such was the ball-room tittle 
tittle that ever accompanied Sir Henry and his lady 
in passing through the mazes of a London season; and 
I doubt not the reader would have joined in it, could 
he have seen Lady Anne! Should 1 attempt to present 
her bodily before him, he would suspect me of culling 
the hyperboles of the novelist, while /should feel that 
after all I had failed- He should have seen for him- 
Rif the light of passion—of feeling and thought—that 
shone in her eyes—the beauteous serenity that reign¬ 
ed in her aristocratic brow—*in all her gestures, dignity 
and love!* Hiere » a picture of a young lady by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that has been sworn to by hundreds 
as the image of Lady Anne; and it is one worthy of 
the artist's pencil. Not the least characteristic trait 
about her, was the naivete with which she acknow¬ 
ledged her love of Sir Henry, displaying it on all oc¬ 
casions by 

'Looks of reverent fondness,' 

that disdained concealment And so it was with the 
Baronet. Each was the other's pride and content¬ 
ment! and both were the envy of society. Ah, who 
could look upon them, and believe that so dark a day 
was to come. 

In dne time Sir Henry completed the extensive ar¬ 
rangements for his town residence; and by the begin¬ 
ning of the ensuing winter. Lady Anne found herself 
at the head of as noble an establishment as her heart 
could desire. Hie obsequious morning prints soon 
teemed with accounts of hit dinners; and of the balls, 
roots, soirees, and ctmvervaxione* given by this new 
" que e n of the evening hour.** Sir Henry, who repre¬ 
sented his county in Parliament, and consequently had 
many calls upon his time—for he was rather disposed 
to be a “working” member—let his lady have it all 
her own wav. He mingled but little in her gaities; and 
when he did it was evident that his thoughts were 
ehewhere—that he rather tolerated than eqjoyed them, 
fie soon settled into the habitudes of the man of jnlu 
ties! fashion, seldom deviating from the track, with 
all its absorbing associations, bounded by the House 
and Clubs?—those sunk-rocks of many a woman's do¬ 
mestic happiness! In short, Sir Henry—man of fash¬ 
ion as he was—was somewhat of a character, and 
was given ample credit for sporting “the eccentric.” 
His manners were marked by a dignity that often 
from into almost surly abruptness; which, however, 
was easily carried to the account of Bevere political 
application and abstraction. Towards his beautiful 
wife, however, he preserved a demeanour of uniform 
tenderness. She could not form a wish that he did 
not even personally endeavour to secure her the means 
of ratifying. Considering the number and importance 
of his public engagements, many wondered that he 
could contrive* to be so often seen accompanying her 
in rides in and about the Park and elsewhere; but 
who could name 

'The sacrifice affection would not yield.* 

Some there were, however, who ere long imagined 
they detected a moodiness; an irritability; a restlessness; 
of which his political engagements afforded no suffi¬ 
cient explanations. They spoke of his sudden fits of 
tfasance, and the agitation he displayed on being start¬ 
led from them. What could there be to disturb bim? 
was he running beyond his income to supply his lady's 
extravagance? was he offended at any lightness or ro- 
dweretion of which she might have been guilty? bad he 
given credence to any of the hundred tales circulated 
m society of every woman eminent in the haut ton! 
was he embarrassed with the consequence of some deep 
political move? No one could tell; but many marked 
fife increasing indications of his dissatisfaction and 


depression. Observation soon fastened her keen eyes 
upon the Lady Anne, and detected occasional clouds 
upon her general joyous countenance. Her bright eye 
was often laden witn anxiety; the colour of her check 
varied; the blandness and cheerfulness of her maimer 
gave place to frequent abruptness, petulance, and ab¬ 
sence; symptoms, thes£, which soon set her friends 
sympathising, and her acquaintance speculating. 
Whenever this sort of enquiry is roused, charity falls 
asleep. She never seemed at ease, it was said in her 
husband’s presence—his departure seemed the signal 
for her returning gaiety. Straiige to say, each seemed 
the conscious source of the other’s anxiety and ap¬ 
prehension. Each had been detected casting furtive 
glances at the other—trackling one another’s motions, 
and listening, even, to one another’s conversation; 
and some went so far as to assert that each had been 
observed on such occasasions to turn suddenly pale. 
What couJdbc the matter? Everybody wondered; 
no one knew. Some attributed their changed deport¬ 
ment to the exhaustion consequent upon late 
hours and excitement; a few hinted the probabil¬ 
ity of a family— many whispered that Sir Henry 
—some that Lady Anne—gambled—Others, again, in¬ 
sinuated that each had too good a cause to be dissatis¬ 
fied with each other’s fidelity. When, however, jt got 
currently reported that a letter was one evening givrri 
to Sir Henry at his club, which blanched his face and 
shook his head as he read it—that his whole manner 
was disturbed for days after, and that be even absen¬ 
ted himself from a grand debate in the house—an oc¬ 
casion on which he was specially pledged to support 
his party—cariosity was at once heightened ana be¬ 
wildered. Then. again, it was undeniable that they 
treated one another with the utmost tenderness —really 
—unequivocally. Lady Anno, however, daily exhibited 
symptoms ot increasing disquietude; the lustie faded 
from her eye, the colour from her cheek—her vivacity 
totally disappeared- she no longer even affected it. 
“How thin she gets!” was an exclamation heaid on 
all hands. They were seen less frequently in society; 
and even when they did enter into it, 'twas evidently 
an intolerable burden.—Sighs were heard to escape 
from Lady Anne; her eyes occasionally filled with 
tears; and it was noticed, that on observing Sir Hemy 
watching her—which was often the case—she made 
violent efforts to recover her composure. Thus in 
tears one evening, curiosity was strained to the ut¬ 
most when Sir Henry approached her, bowed among 
the gentlemen who were proposing to dance with her, 
drew her arm within his, and, with some trepidation 
of manner^ quitted the room. *Good Heaven! what 
can be behind the scenes? thought fifty different peo¬ 
ple who had witnessed this exhibition. 

’Afraid they lead a woful life together,' said one. T 
never thought jhey would suit one another,' was the 

^Pon my soul,' simpered a sickly scion of nobility, 
‘ *tis an odd thing to say—but—but—gad, I do believe 
I can explain it all! Harleigb, I know hates to see 
her dance with me—whew!’ 

’Haven't you seen her turn pale, and seem quite 
sick at heart, when she has noticed bim talking to 

Miss- V wheezed an old Dowager, whose daughter 

had attempted to ioin in the race for the Baronet's 
hand? These, ana a thousand others, were questions, 
hints, and innuendoes bandied about eveiywhere du¬ 
ring the remainder of the season; soon after the close 
of which Lady Anne brought her husband a “son and 
heirand as soon as circumstances would permit, 
the whole establishment was ordered out of .town— 
and Sir Henry and his lady set off no one knew 
whither. It was preeently discovered, however, that 
they were spending the summer in a sequestered part 
of Switzerland. At an advanced period of the autumn 
they returned to London; and the little that wsa seen 
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of them in society served to show that their conti- 
nental sojourn had worked little or no change in 
either—save that Lady Anne, since her accouchement, 
was far more delicate in health than usual under simi¬ 
lar circumstances. Rumour and speculation were 
suddenly revived by an extraordinary move ot Sir 
Henry's—be broke up. at a moment's warning, his 
extensive town establishment, and withdrew to a beau¬ 
tiful mansion about ten or twelve miles distant from 
the metropolis. Strange as was such a step, it had 
the effect, probably contemplated by the Baronet, of 
nutating curiosity, as soon as the hubbub occasioned by 
the removal of its cause, had ceased. In the vortex of 
London pleasure and dissipation, who can think of ob¬ 
jects no longer present to provoke enquiry 7 One 
thing was obvious—that Lady Anne’s family were, or 
affected to bejn the dark about the scource of her 
disquietude. The old peer, whose health was rapidly 
declining, had removed to his native air, in a remote 
part of Ireland. Several of his daughters, fine, fashion¬ 
able women, continued in town. It was whispered 
that their visits to Sir Henry's hsd been coldly dis¬ 
couraged : and thus, if secresy and seclusion were the 
objects aimed at by the Baronet, he apparently suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining them. 

I may observe, that during the period above referred 

to, several enquiries hsd been made of me concerning 
the topics in question, by my patients, and others— 
who supposed that a former professipnal acquaintance 
with the Baronet, slight though it was, gave me some 
initiation into the mysteries of his conduct. Such, I 
need hardly aav, were queries 1 was utterly unable to 
answer, nr Henry, though a polite, was at all times 
a distant, uncommunicative man: and had he even 
been otherwise^ we came but seldom into personal 
contact since his marriage. 1 therefore Bhared, instead 
of satisfying, tie prevalent curiosity respecting his 
movements.' 

It; was late in Ae evening of Ae 25 th of April 181 —, 
Aat a, letter was put into my hands, bearing on the 
envelope the words 44 Private and confidential.'’ The 
frank was by Sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, 
which also was from him, ran Aua. Let the reader 
imagine my astonishment m perusing it! 

Doctor —: My travelling carriage-and- 
four will be at your door to-morrow morning at be¬ 
tween nine and ten o’clock, for the purpose of convey¬ 
ing you down to my house, about ten miles from town 
—where your services are required. Let me implore 
you not to permit any engagement—short of life or 
death—to stand in your way of coming at Ae time, and 
in Ae mode I have presumed to point out. Your 
presence—believe me!—is required on matters of 
special urgency—and—you will permit me to add—of 
special confidence. I may state, in a word, that the 
object ot your visit is Lady Anne, I shall, if possible, 
and you are punctual, meet you on the road, in order 
that you may be mao me measure prepared for Ae du¬ 
ties that await you. I am, Ac. Ac. 

Henry Harleigh. 

P. S. Pray foTgive me if I say I have opened my 
letter for Ae sake of entreating you not to apprise any 
body of the circumstance ol my sending for you." 

Ibis communication Arew me into a maze of con¬ 
jectures. I apprehended that Ae ensuing morning 
would introduce me to some scene of distress—and 
my imagination could suggest only family discord as 
the occasion. I soon made my requisite arrange¬ 
ments; and when Ae morning came, without having 
shewn ray wife the Baronet's letter, or giving her any 
clue to my destination, jumped into the pea-green 
chariot-ana-four. Ae instant it drew up at my door— 
and was presently whirled out of town at Ae rate ot 
twelve miles an hour. I observed that the pannels had 
neither crest nor supporters; and the colour was not 
that of the Baronet's. I did not meet Ae Baronet, as 


his letter had led me to expect On reaching the puk 
gates, which stood open, the groom leaped down d* 
instant Ae reeking horses could be stopped, opened 
Ae carriage-door, and wiA a respectful bow informed 
me Aat the Baronet begged I would alight at the 
gates. Of course I acquiesced, and walked up the 
avenue to Ae house, full of amazement at Ae apparent 
mystery which was Arown about my movements. I 
ascended the spreading steps which led to the hall- 
door, and even pushed it open without encountering 
any one. On ringing the bell, however, an elderly am 
not very neatly dressed female made her appearance— 
and asked me, wiA a respectful curtsy, whether mjr 

name was* 4 Dr.-On being answered in the 

affirmative, she sax) Aat Sir Henry was waiting for 
me in a room adjoining, and immediately fed the way 
to ir. I thought it singular enough Aat no male do¬ 
mestic should have hiAerto made his appearance¬ 
knowing that in town Sir Henry kept an mutually 
large retinue of such gentry. I Aought, also, that I 
perceived someAing unusual, not only in Ae counte¬ 
nance and manner of the female who had answered 
my summons, but of the groom who attended me from 
town. I was soon, however, in Ae presence of the 
Baronet. The room was spacious and lofty, and tar¬ 
nished in a style of splendid elegance. Several 
statues, and valuable paintings graced Ae comers sad 
sides, together wiA a noble library containing. I should 
think, several Aousand volumes. Before I had tane 
to cast more than a cureory glance around me. Sir 
Henry issued from a door at the further extremity if 
Ae library, and advancing hastily to me, shook me If 
the hand wiA cordiality. He. wore a flowered green 
velvet dressing-gown, and his shirt collars were turned 
down. I thought I had never seen a finer 1 figure or a 
more expressive countenance—Ae Utter, howsrer, 
clouded wiA mingled sternness and iiun^^ 

44 Doctor,” saidbe^ conducting to "I 
greatly obliged by Ais prompt attention to m 
—which, however, I fear must have inconvenienced 
you. Have you breakfasted 7" 

M Ye9—but my drive has sharpened my appeals 
afresh—I think I could not resist a cup of c hocola te or 
coffee.” 

44 Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. Perhaps that 
you will permit me to take a turn round the garden- 
and Aen we will join Lady Ann® in Ae breaknet 
room ?”—I assented. There was something flurried » 
his manner and peremptory in his tone—I saw tiw 
was someAing that agitated him, and waited for tl* 
denouement wiA interest. In a moment or two, we 
were walking togeAer in Ae garden, which we had 
entered Arough a glass door. 

44 Doctor,” said Sir Henre in a low tone, “11MW 
sent for you on a most melancholy errand to-day 
he seemed quite agitated, and paused—proceeding, * 
have infinite satisfaction in being able to avail 
ot your services—for I know Aat you areboA 
ana experienced—as well as— confidential f' Agtip 
he paused, and looked full at me—I bowed, and no re¬ 
sumed. 

44 Possibly you may have occasionally beam 
mises about Lady Anne and myself?—! believe 
have occasioned no little speculation latterly!, 1 
smiled and bowed off his enquiry, “lam consciwj 
Aat there has been some grounds tor it”—heconWH** 
wiA a sigh— M and I now find Ae time is arrived wb«n 
all mutt be known—I must explain it all to you. 
have, I believe, occasionally met us in society, •*» 
recollect her ladyship 7” v . 

‘‘Several times,Sir Henry—and I have a own*# 
recollection of her. Indeed”— 

44 Did it ever strike you Aat there wai 
markable either in her countenance or 

1 looked at a lost to understand him, „ 

tt I—I mean—did you obeerve a certain paculiantyw 
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